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The Mid-Year Six 
257 Cars in One 


UT 


$1325 f. 0. b. Racine 
With 26 Extra Features 


A Tribute to John W. Bate 


The Efficiency Expert—Paid by 37 Noted Engineers 





The New Mitchell car with its 26 
extra features, is due to John W. Bate 


He built this model five-million- 
dollar plant, and equipped it with 
thousands of cost-saving machines. 
He has cut our factory costs in two. 


No other factory has ever been 
able to produce such a car at this 
price. No other car at any price 
offers a like equipment. 


The Engineers’ Car 


Mr. Bate’s efficiency, in a thousand ways, 
shows in the car itself. 








He has stood for lighter, stronger parts. 
He has displaced heavy, brittle castings by 
the score. This New Mitchell contains 
440 drop forgings and tough steel stamp- 
ings. 

He has made a light car supremely 
stanch. We know of six Mitchells which 
have averaged 164,372 miles each. That’s 
overt 30 years of ordinary service. 

He has won the applause of great engi- 
neers, all the country over. 

We have a list of 37 engineers—men of 
nation-wide fame—who selected the 
Mitcheli for their personal car. These 
noted experts found nothing to.compare 
with it. Ask us to mail you the list. 


73 New Ideas 


This year, for the first time, we bring 
out a Mid-Year Mitchell. 

We designed the body and equipment 
after the New York Show. It is built to 
embody all the best features brought out 
in 257 Show models. 


$1325 kot 


i 
For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
| 
} 


or 3-Passenger Roadster 


7-Passenger Body $35 Extra 


High-speed, economical Six; 48-horsepower; 127- | 
inch wheelbase; complete equipment, including | 
26 extra features. 


New Mitchell Eight, $1450 f. o. b. Racine. 








This touring car design—at the New 
York show—was voted the handsomest 
ever created. And 73 new ideas—the very 
latest attractions—are embodied in it. 


26 Unique Features 


You will find in this New Mitchell 26 
features which other cars don’t have. That 
is, few cars have even two of them, and no 
car more than four. 


These are extras, due to John W. Bate’s 
efficiency. All are paid for out of factory 
savings. 

By extras we mean a power tire pump, 
reversible headlights, Bate cantilever 
springs, etc. There are 26 such things— 
all costly and desired—which are almost 
exclusive to Mitchell. 


The Car to Keep 


When you buy a fine car—a car to keep— 
it is bound to be a Mitchell. When you see 
this car, note its extras, read its records, 
you’ll say, ‘““That’s what I’ve waited for.” 


The concern which builds it has been 
known to you all your life. It has spent 
13 years, under John W. Bate, in develop- 
ing this marvelous car. 


If you don’t know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CoO. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














A PROBLEM IN DAIRY FARM 
MANAGEMENT 


Unless Radical Changes in Manage- 
ment Can Be Made the Only Safe 
Thing for This Man to Do Is to 
Abandon the Business 

GEORGIA reader who was for- 
merly a druggist, but has been 
engaged in dairy farming for 
the last five years, has trouble mak- 
ing the business profitable. He has 

25 acres of land described as follows: 

“It consists of ‘Sandy hills, gullied 

hill-sides, rich bottom land and red 

clay from which the top soil has all 
been washed and when _ purchased 
was producing about the average of 
one-third of a bale of cotton per acre. 

“All the land is devoted to raising 

feed for dairy cows. There are 20 

cows in the herd and they get all they 

will eat with access to pasture at 
least one hour every day. Of these 

20 cows there are only an average of 

11 giving milk all the time, and from 





these I get 125 pounds of butter a 
month or 75 pounds of butter per 
year per cow. It costs one-fourth 
of the product of the dairy to have 
the milking done and the butter 
made. Then it costs $200 a year to 
have the butter delivered and the 


farm work done. The cows eat up all 
I raise on the farm and about $400 of 
additional feed, principally cottonseed 
meal. Only butter is sold, which 
brings 35 cents per pound. 

“The skimmed milk and the butter 
milk is fed to hogs, of which there are 
five. These hogs also get some corn 
meal and tankage. The hogs are 
worth $150 a year, and it costs $50 for 
corn meal, so that makes the skim 
milk only net $100 a year. 

“Tf I raise calves with the cows, let- 
ting them suck one teat, it reduces 
the butter yield 25 per cent. If I 
raise them on skim milk and other 
feed the expense of feed and labor is 
more than the calves will sell for, and 
they are scrubby rascals at the best. 

“Is it unreasonable to expect the 
25 acres to feed 20 cows and their 
calves, 5 hogs and 2 horses and their 
colts? 

Can It Be Made to Pay? 

“TF HAVE invested in farm buildings, 

machinery and livestock about 
$3,500. In excess of taxes and insur- 
ance, it is an expense above returns 
of from $20 to $50 a month. 

“Is there a probability of ever 
ting the farm to pay? 

“Would it be possible at reasonable 


get- 


cost to get cows that will average 300 
pounds of butter per year? What 
would they cost?” 


We have here an example of an un- 
successful dairy business, but we have 
not sufficient facts to enable us to 
state with certainty all the reasons 
for the lack of success, although de- 
fects are apparent. 

The more complicated any business 
is, the more it is dependent f : 


cess on the man who manages 








1 by bs 1 e +1, 
ht consider the single fact hat 
man, aiter five years in the y 
) 1ess, has a herd which produces 





ly 75 pounds of butter per cow, per 








ind from this conclude that he 
is not “cut out” for a 
our purpose should be < 
to make his business a success. 
Hence let us discuss some of the 
brought out in his letter from w 
have quoted extracts above 
In the first place, 25 acres of land 
is too small a farm for the most eco- 
nomical production. The cost of 


equipment and supervision is too high 
per acre, or at least much higher than 


need be the case on a farm of 150 to 
200 acres, for instance. Second, the 
only crop sold is butter, according to 
the statement, but $150 worth of hogs 
are also sold. We think any one-crop 
system of farming unsound. More 
hogs or cattle or other crops should 
be sold, but we recognize that this is 
difficult or impossible with only 25 
acres of poor land for producing feed 
crops. Again, 20 dairy cows are too 
few for the best results, especially 
when butter is the only sales crop on 
the farm. All expenses, except for 
feed, would be little more in the ag- 


gregate, and certainly much less per 
cow for a herd of 30 to 40 cows. 


When the feed for 20 
er necessary livestock 
duced on 25 acres, we 


cows and oth- 
must be pro- 
doubt the ad- 
visability of pasturing any of the land 
on which crops can be grown. 


75 Pounds of Butter Per Cow Per 
Year Much Too Low 


HE most glaring defect in this 
business, so far as the facts stat- 
ed indicate, is that the cows only av- 
erage 75 pounds of butter fer year. 
This seems incredible, but when we 
are told that only an average of 11 
cows are Giving milk at one time, out 
of a herd of 20, at least one cause of 
low production is apparent. Stated 
in another way, these cows are dry 
9-20 of the time, or 5 2-5 months out 
of each year. A cow that is idle more 
than 2 months out of 12 is loafing too 
much. A month and a half is proba- 
bly nearer the length of time a dairy 
cow should rest each year. But cows 
that will not produce an average of 
over 75 pounds of butter a year, al- 
though milking only 634 months, need 
culling or weeding out severely. 
Even in such a herd of 20 cows 
there are probably 1 or 2, and possi- 
bly a few more, that will produce 150 
to 200 pounds of butter more a 
year when properly managed and 
milked 10 to 10% months. All others 
should be sold for beef. We cannot 
help thinking there is something rad- 
ically wrong with the feeding and 
management of this herd, for we can 
scarcely imagine any lot of 20 cows, 
which receive what feed they will 
consume, only producing an average 
of 75 pounds of butter a year. 
Get in Touch With Sources of Infor- 
mation 
E ADVISE this man to at once 
write the Extension Department 
of his State Agricultural College and 
ask for the assistance of its Dairy Di- 
vision to help him put his business on 
a paying basis. If such help is not 
asked for we suggest that the busi- 
ness be closed out at once, or radical 
changes be made with a view to build- 


or 


ing up a better producing herd. The 
milk of each cow must be weighed, and 
soon as a Babcock tester car 
obtained, and how to make a butter 
fat test learned, the milk of each cow 
should be least once a 
month. If this is too much trouble 
or cannot be done, then we i 
this man to f 
Making a Babcock 


as 


be 


tested at 


advi 
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our 


inquirer 
problems without 1 
the milk 


once and butter 





weighing 





cable. 
enable any 1 
together and maintain a he 


of dairy cows of high average produc- 


*1 
will 





and get 


tion. At first no cows producing less 
than 150 pounds a year should be 
kept, and when an average of 200 
pounds per cow is reached then no 


cow producing less than 200 pounds a 


year should be kept. The standard 
should be gradually raised until an 
average of 300 pounds of butter per 
year or more is reached. 

If all the skimmed milk from 20 
cows, or even an average of 11 cows, 
is used for pig feeding, certainly more 
than 5 head of hogs should be kept, 
even if the cows are the small pro- 
ducers indicated. Not over 2% to 3 
pounds of skimmed milk should be 
fed for every pound of corn or other 
grain. 

It is also a difficult matter to build 
up and maintain a good dairy herd 
without raising the calves to replen- 
ish and improve the herd. Our in- 
quirer says skim milk calves are 
“scrubby rascals at the best.” This 
need not be the case. They may be 
“scrubby rascals” at the worst; but if 
properly fed and cared for and when 
by a good pure-bred bull, they will 
be better than their mothers and 
make as good cows as if raised large- 
ly on whole milk. 


“Ts it reasonable to expect the 25 


acres to feed the 20 cows and their 
calves, 5 hogs and 2 horses and their 
colts 2?” 

It is unreasonable to expect such 


land as that described to produce the 
feed for all this stock until it has 
been greatly improved. In fact, if 
these 25 acres ever produce the feed 
for this number of stock it will be 
necessary that the whole place be 


handled in the best possible way, and 
it is doubtful if these results can be 
obtained and use any of the land for 
grazing. 


“Is there a probability of ever get- 
ting the farm to pay”? 
This we cannot answer, for we 


know too little about the efficiency of 
the man in the case. Judging from 
the past results, we would be inclined 
to answer, no; but we have seen suc- 
cess come out of almost equally dis- 
couraging prospects. Great changes 
must be made and more dairy farm- 
ing knowledge brought into the man- 
agement; but if the help available 
from the extension forces of the 
Agricultural College is intelligently 
used, success may still be achieved. 

It will be a difficult matter to buy 
a herd of grade cows which will aver- 
age 300 pounds of butter a year. It 
possibly can be done, but as to wheth- 
er the cost would be thought reason- 
able by our inquirer is another ques- 
tion. We suggest that a few such 
cows be bought, even if not more 
than two or three can be obtained at 
first, and that they be bred to a pure- 
bred bull out of a high producing 
dam. If both of these cannot be 
bought, then buy the pure-bred bull, 
breed him to the cows on hand, and 
the heifer calves from the best 

as shown by the scales and 
Babcock test, or at least as shown by 
the scales and churn. 

What will it cost to buy cows tha 
will produce 300 pounds of butter a 
year? They are hard,to buy, because 
the men who have them do not want 

) part with them. They can be more 


‘asily 


save 


cows, 


and more cheaply raised from 


yr two such cows and a good bull 


han obtained by purchase. 























\ cow producing 100 pounds of but- 
ter, which sells at 35 cents a pound, 
in $35. A cow producing 300 
1 Is of butter brings an income of 
$105 The first is kept at a loss nd 
the second should yield a profit ¢ 
$35 at least, exclusiv of calf, skim 
mill ind s ble manur Ifar n 
could purchase a herd of grade cows 
hich ould aver 300 pounds o 
utter a year, he could well af 
pay an average price of $150 per ] 





Whether this failure turned 


can be 
much on 


into a success will depend 





whether the man who owns the busi- 


ness manages it himself or hires it 
done, while he devotes his attention 
to some other business; whether the 


one who manages the dairy and does 


the work reads a good dairy paper 
and thinks; and whether a fair part 
ot the dairy knowledge recorded in 
dairy literature, such as books, bulle- 


tins, etce., is a part of the equipment 
of the dairyman who superintends or 


does the 


work, 

The difference between a herd that 
produces 75 pounds of butter a year 
per cow and one that produces 300 
pounds of butter a year per cow is just 
225 pounds of dairy knowledge. The 
one means inefficiency, lack of dairy 
knowledge and financial loss; the oth- 
er is the result of eficient management 
through the use of dairy knowledge. 


This dairy knowledge is availa- 
ble for the use of any one who 
will read and ask the help of our 
dairy extension workers, but good ef- 
ficient management is s@mething 
more than the use of dair¥ knowl- 
edge. It also includes good business 


judgment, and must be supported by 
sufficient capital to furnish suitable 
equipment. 





Making Second Applications of Fer- 
tilizer to Corn 

READER asks if we advise two 

applications of fertilizers to corn. 

It seems quite certain that in so 
far as phosphoric acid and potash 
are concerned it does not pay to 
make two applications, because they 
are not leached from the soil by the 
water that passes down through it. 
If no nitrogen is used, then the an- 
swer to the question is an unquali- 
fied no. 

But corn is a large user of nitro- 
gen, not because the plant, either 
stalks or grains, is rich in nitrogen, 
but because it makes a large growth 
and the aggregate or total amount 
used is large. Our soils are also quite 
generally lacking in nitrogen. Solu- 
ble nitrogen is leached from the soil 
and for this reason, if the nitrogen 
in the fertilizer is in soluble form, 
such as in nitrate of soda and other 
soluble materials, there may be some 
basis in reason for making the two 
applications. Also if a ready mixed 
fertilizer is used and the material 
furnishing its nitrogen is not known, 
then as a matter of safety it might 
pay to to the extra expense of 
making a second application to avoid 
the risk of losing the soluble nitro- 
gen before the crop can take it up. 
If, however, the nitrogen is supplied 
by cottonseed meal, tankage, etc., it 
will probably not become available 
for feeding the plant faster than the 
plant requires it and until it is in so- 
lution and available for feeding the 
plant it is not lost by leaching. In 
such case, the extra cost of making 
the second application is not likely 
to be paid for by the increase in the 
crop over and above what would have 
been produced had all the fertilizer 
been put out in one application. If, 
however, very large quantities of ni- 
trogen are used it may pay well to 
divide the fertilizer into two applica- 
tions. Possibly it may more fre- 
quently pay to make two applications 
if the land be sandy; but much more 
is dependent on the availability of 
the nitrogen than on the character 
of the soil in determining whether 
the fertilizer sl] 1 t out in one 


should be pu 
application or divided into two. 


feze 
go 


Possibly the most satisfactory way 
f applying nitrogen to the corn crop 
s to use some h ni en supply- 
ing material tonseed meal in 
rather small hen planting 
and then usit of soda as a 





side dressin he corn is about 

t feet high. It 
should be put out before the starting 
of the formation of ears, as proper 
fertilization at the right time may 
have an important influence in deter- 
mining the number of ears produced 
and consequently the yield. 





two and a half to three 





‘ 
‘ 


‘wasted plant 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Pack?ng Plants for Parcel Post 


“J AM growing tomato plants for 
sale and would like to know how 
to pack them for the mail.” 

Put sphagnum moss around the 
plants, and then a small number can 
be made into a roll with oiled paper 
and afterwards in a stout brown or 
Manilla paper and tied securely. 
Larger quantities can be packed in 
light pasteboard boxes with oil paper 
lining and sphagnum moss, using the 
moss barely moist and not actually 
wet. I have sent them from Mary- 
land to California in a roll. 





Potato Varieties 


“TOR the late crop of Irish potatoes 
do you consider the Peach Blow 


as good or better than Lookout 
Mountain ?” 
I cannot say, for I have never 


grown the Lookout Mountain potato, 
and have not grown the Peach Blow 
for a good many years. It was for- 
merly a good variety, but newer ones 
have displaced it. I grow the Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh and find it of good quality 
anda good cropper. The Green Moun- 
tain is largely grown here and many 
préfer it. For all that I know,the Look+ 
out Mountain potato may be very 
good, for I 





foo 


4 


have never even seen it. 





Velvet Beans Failing 


oo ILL you please tell me the rea- 

son for velvet beans failing on 
land that has been planted in this 
crop several years. If they come up 
at all they turn yellow and die.” 

If you have been growing velvet 
beans on the same land year after 
year and taking them off and return- 
ing noth o the land, there is no 
reason why they should not fail. You 
can run Jand down with velvet beans 
or cowpeas as fast as with any other 
crop by continuous cultivation on the 
same land and taking the crop off. 
Legumes improve land where they are 
used for that purpose, but they will 
exhaust the mineral elements in the 
soil as fast as any crop grown if they 
are annually removed from the land 
and nothing returned. Better use 
some other crop and_ restore the 
food with acid phos- 
phate and liming. 
















Treating Lawn Grass 


*QHOULD I mow my lawn grass 
this spring which was sowed last 
fala?” 

Certainly; start the mower as soon 
as the gra is tall enough to bite. 
Then in growing weather cut it every 
week, and leave all cut grass to de- 
cay where it falls. This will soon dis- 
appear and will be mulching and 
thickening the grass. Taking off the 
cut grass is impoverishing the soil. 
some have an idea that grass should 
be let before cutting, but the 
making of seed is an exhaustive pro- 
cess to plant and should not be 
allowed, Then every spring give the 






seed 


the 









grass a good top-dressing of raw 
bone meal. Stable manure on the 
lawn is apt to bring in weeds and 
coarse grass and should not be used. 
About once in five years dust the 


grass over well with lime and brush 


it in. 





A Woman Who Wishes to Know 
*“*f HAVE two acres of crimson clov- 
er in a young orchard, which was 
well limed before sowing. Will it be 
best to turn this clover under and 
plant corn in the orchard, or could I 
let the clover ripen and save the 
seed? TI have four acres in corn on 
which TI spread eight loads of manure. 
The land had a scant growth of peas 
turned under in the fall. Will it pay 
to use the mixture of cottonseed meal 


and acid phosphate on this corn? 
Will it be any advantage to the land 
where peas are sowed to cut early to 
cover the land with oak leaves before 
preparing it for the peas? Can you 
tell me how stock can be made to eat 
dry sorghum hay?” 

Letting the clover remain till ripe 
may injure the trees, by depriving 
them of moisture. The clover should 
be disked down and turned under at 
once. Do not plant corn in a young 
orchard, as it smothers the trees too 
much. Some low growing crop like 
sweet potatoes will be better. Put- 
ting cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate on the corn will increase the 
crop, but at present prices for the 
fertilizers I do not think it will be 
profitable. Spreading oak leaves on 
the land will do no harm, but will add 
some humus-making material to the 
soil. I never knew cattle to refuse 
dry sorghum. Sprinkle salt over it 
when fed and dampen it slightly. 





When to Turn Crimson Clover 


‘““DLEASE let me know at what 

stage of growth it is best to turn 
under crimson clover, having more 
regard to its benefit to the soil than 
the immediate crop of corn.” 

I have seen a fine crop of corn made 
by letting the clover stand till com- 
pletely dead. But if it is turned when 
the heads are about two-thirds brown, 
the plants will still be green enough 
to decay rapidly, and at that stage 
the crop has done all that it can do 
in the way of nitrogen-fixing. I would 
prefer to turn it at that stage. But 
in any event, always disk it down 
well before turning, so as to get it 
somewhat mixed with the soil, and 
then do not flop the furrows upside 
down, but edge ‘them up nicely so that 
there will always be a connection of 
soil with the soil moisture below. A 
solid mat of clover in a layer under 
the soil may interfere with the rise of 
the soil moisture and plants may suf- 
ter. 





Fertilizer Inquiries 


is HICH is the most available and 
which carries. the most plant 
food per pound, nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia? What is the 
most available inorganic form of ni- 
trogen? About what is the analysis 
of fish-scrap? What is the most 
available form of phosphoric acid? 
Sulphate of ammonia carries about 
5 per cent more nitrogen than nitrate 
of soda, but the nitrate of soda is the 
more readily available. Plants take 
nitrogen only when in the form of a 
nitrate, and the sulphate of ammonia 
must go through the process of nitri- 
fication or change to a nitrate be- 
fore plants can use it. It sometimes 
does harm on land that needs lime. 
Nitrate of soda, being already a ni- 
trate, is the most readily available 
inorganic form of nitrogen. Probably 
the most available form of nitrogen 
in matter of an organic nature is 
dried blood Fish scrap will run from 
5 to 10 per cent nitrogen. 3 to 6 or 
7 per cent phosphoric acid, and a very 
small per cent of potash, probably not 
over .03 per cent. The most readily 
available form of phosphoric acid is 
dissolved phosphate rock, or acid 
phosphate, as it is called. 





Yellow Potato Onions 


“FT PLANTED two bushels of the 
Yellow Potato onions last fall. 
They are looking well and will proba- 
bly be large enough to use by May 
15, and surely in June. Will they be 
early enough to sell at a good price? 
What kind of package should be used 
for shipping? Are onions ever ship- 
ped while tops are green?” 
The offsets of the Potato onions 
can be pulled and cleaned and tied in 


bunches and will sell very well, pack- 
ed in ventilated barrels. But the main 
bulbs should be let mature. When 
the tops fall over and turn yellow, 
pull the onions and let them lie one 
day in the sun. Then spread out in a 
warm dry place under cover to cure 
with the tops left on, and when the 
tops are dry they may be trimmed 
and shipped in crates or half-barrel 
baskets. Any well cured onions that 
go on the market in June and July 
will usually sell for a good price in 
the Northern cities. I cannot sug- 
gest commission merchants, for here 
we know nothing about them, as most 
of our truck is shipped through the 
cooperative produce exchanges which 
have their salesmen all through the 
North selling by carloads. Those who 
do not sell through the exchange sell 
to buyers at the stations. 





Lice on Cabbage 


CANNOT remember how many 

times I have told how to prevent 
the various species of aphides or 
plant lice on any plants, but hardly 
a day passes but some one writes that 
there are lice on their cabbage and 
want to know how to fight them. In 
the first place, if tobacco stems are 
liberally used in the soil as a fertil- 
izer, it is probable that there would 
be no lice on the cabbage, or none on 
the corn or cotton roots, for they 
come from the soil in spring. But as 
I have often said, every experienced 
gardener knows that tobacco is the 
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sovereign remedy for plant lice of all 
kinds. There are concentrated pre- 
parations of nicotine on the market 
which are very effective and are sold 
by seedsmen generally. But a strong 
decoction made by boiling tobacco 
stems or waste tobacco and using this 
as a spray will keep the lice down. I 
have been using a sulphate of nico- 
tine sold under the name of Aphine, 
which is very effective. Then there is 
another similar preparation sold un- 
der the name of Black Leaf 40, which 
is also good. Now I would suggest 
to our friends to do as Ido. I keepa 
book at hand, and whenever I find 
that any of the stations have found a 
specially good means for fighting in- 
sects or fungous diseases I copy it for 
future reference. Yesterday I found 
two as follows: 


For Maggots in Radishes, 
Onions—Professor of Ohio, says 1 
gallon of water, 1 pint of New Orleans Me- 
lasses, and 5 grams of sodium arsenate, dis- 
solved in boiling water and all mixed welt 
and scattered in big drops with a whisk 
broom on plants and soil will destroy the fly 
that lays the eggs for the maggots. 

To Kill Cut Worms—Mix 2 pounds of Paris 
green in 50 pounds of wheat bran and add 6 
lemons finely chopped up, and mix the whole 
in a stiff dough with cheap molasses. Scat- 
ter this over the ground before setting toma- 
to and other plants that are liable to be at- 


Cabbages and 
Green, 


tacked by the cut worms. I have been do- 
ing this without the lemons, but this year 
will use the lemons. Now do as I did and 
copy these directions in a blank book and 
keep it for the purpose, and you will not 
have so often to write for advice on these 
matters, 








$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 








We Must Raise More and Better Hogs 
By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 











ECAUSE of the great variety of 

crops which we can make in the 
South for the hogs to gather for 
themselves, we can beat the Western 
corn feeders in making cheap pork, 
and with the proper kind of bacon 
hogs we can make hams and bacon 
that bring a higher price than the 
product of the lard hogs raised in the 
West. 

The highest-priced hams in this 
country are the Smithfield hams made 
in southeastern Virginia, and they 
bring the price because they are of 
higher quality than the packing- 
house hams. Go to any first-class 
grocery store in Philadelphia or New 
York and you will find the Virginia 
hams retailing fer 40 cents a pound. 

Why not make such hams all over 
the South? It can be done in any 
part of the South. Years ago I was 
sitting on the porch of a good farmer 
in South Carolina, the late Col. E. R. 
McIver, of Darlington County. Col. 
McIver was a large and very intelli- 
gent farmer. He made big cotton 
crops, big corn crops and raised stock 
of all sorts, horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. And he was not afraid of Ber- 
muda grass, but kept a good perma- 
nent Bermuda pasture, in which he 
had drained the springs into a cement 
reservoir for watering, with an over- 
flow to the creek beyond. 


As I was sitting on his porch a man 
drove up with a wagon,.and my host 
went to wait on him. In a little while 
I saw the wagon depart with a load of 
smoked bacon and hams. This was in 
the early nineties, when cotton was 
at a very low figure, lower, in fact, 
than in 1914. 

I asked him if he found bacon a 
profitable part of his farming. “Just 
now,” he said, “the hogs are beating 
cotton badly. I make cotton at a cost 
of 4% cents a pound, and that bacon 
cost the same price, for I keep careful 
accounts of all I make. Cotton is 
now 6 cents a pound, and that bacon 
averaged me 14 cents a pound. It 
was mainly made on pasture and sim- 
ply finished with corn, for here in the 
South corn is worth more than in the 
West, and we must make corn as 
cheap or cheaper than the West to 
make the pork profitable. And we can 
easily do it with the variety of cheap 


feeds we can produce better than the 
Western farmer can. With a good 
3ermuda pasture all summer and 
cowpeas, chufas, peanuts and sweet 
potatoes, we need but little corn to 
finish off the pork. And while the 
market price of corn is much higher 
here than in the West, we can make 
corn with good farming about 


as 
cheaply to the grower, though we 
must estimate the corn fed at our 
market price.” 

Consider the Western bacon that 


comes South, and what makes up its 
price here. Some Western farmer 
raised the hog, and it is to be hoped 
that he found it profitable. A _ rail- 
road hauled the hog to the packer, 
and it surely made its freight. The 
packer killed and cured it and be- 
comes a multi-millionaire. Another 
railroad hauls it to the Southern mer- 
ehant, and adds a liberal freight, and 
the merchant of course adds his prof- 
it. And then the men on the all-cot- 
ton farms contribute to make all 
these other people rich at the ex- 
pense of their one crop, and will tell 
you there is no money in anything 
but cotton, while they pay half a doz- 
en profits on the meat they buy, 
which they could make as cheaply as 
the Western farmer who started the 
train of profits they pay. 


With a good Bermuda pasture and 
about four enclosed lots for feed 
crops, one can keep up a regular suc- 
cession of crops for the hogs to gath- 
er for themselves. Rape sowed in 
the early fall or late summer will run 
the breeding stock, and any fall pigs 
that may be kept over, most of the 
winter, and crimson clover sowed at 
the same time will come in in spring, 
and then if as fast as one lot is eaten 
down peas are sowed or sweet pota- 
toes planted, the hogs can be kept 
eating till time to finish on corn. 


As to the details of the feeding, I 
will defer that to Dr. Butler. But ev- 
ery Southern farm should feed at 
least hogs enough for the family sup- 
ply. Doing this, it will be easy to raise 
a surplus, and everything that comes 
in for sale at other seasons will help 
out the cotton crop and save borrow- 
ing money in spring, and will aid im 
getting on a cash basis and getting all 
bought things cheaper. 
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Importance of Better Marketing Methods Urged Upon Progress- 
ive Farmer Readers—Six Rules That Should Be Observed in Selling 
—In Many Cases Farmers Receive Only From One-Third to One- 
half the Real Value of Their Timber crop 


By Hon. H. S. Graves, Forester, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


F ALL farm crops, I presume 
O that the average farmer knows 
the least about that of his wood- 

lot. He does not know how much 
timber, in thousand board-feet of 
logs, in ties, poles, 
or cords, the 
woodlot contains, 
nor has he more 
than the slightest 
idea of the value 
of the material as 
it stands in the 
trees or when de- 
livered at the saw- 
mill of other 
wood-using plant. 
The inevitable result of this has 
been and still continues to be that 
shrewd men who are well versed in 
timber values and who are able to es- 
timate quite closely the amount of 
timber in a woodlot are buying stand- 





HENRY S. GRAVES 


ing timber from farmers very often 


at their own figure, which almost in- 
variably means a handsome profit to 
them. 

Numerous instances could be cited 
of farmers receiving only one-third 
to one-half the value of their timber 
when selling it. 

There are many other instances of 
where these men have bought both 
land and timber, and have then sold 
the timber alone for as much as they 
gave for both. The land has thus been 
clear profit. 


Find Out Prevailing Prices Before 
You Sell 


HESE timber operators buy just 

as cheaply as possible. If they 
secure the timber on the woodlots at 
less than it is worth, the farmer has 
only himself to blame that he did not 
know the value of his property. What 
farmer would think of selling his 
hogs, cattle, grain, or other produce 
without knowing their quantity and 
the market prices within shipping 
distances? Why then is this course 
followed in the case of his woodlot 
crop? Why does he not inform him- 
self upon this subject? In order to 
realize the best returns from his crop 
he must do so. 

In spite of the farmer’s general lack 
of knowledge in this subject of his 
timber, there was in 1909, according to 
the thirteenth census, used, cut for 
use, and sold standing, timber to the 


value of 195 million dollars from farm. 


woodlots. Had woodlot owners 
throughout the country been fully 
conversant with timber values, I am 
sure the total value of these woodlot 
products for the United States 
would have greatly exceeded this 
sum. 

In the past, the efforts of those en- 
gaged in forestry work have been 
largely devoted to interesting wood- 
lot owners in the matter of better 
care of their timber, planting, etc. 
This phase of the subject certainly 
needs emphasis, for most woodlots 
are not producing nearly the amount 
of timber of which they are capable. 
I can readily see, however, why wood- 
lot owners might not be interested in 
producing more timber when that 
which they already have brings such 
low returns. 


Six Good Rules to Remember 


HERE are a number of different 

methods through which the wood- 
lot owner may be assisted in this 
matter. A few simple suggestions 
may help, such as: 

(1) Obtain price quotations for 
woodlot products from as many con- 
sumers, that is, sawmills and wood- 
using industries, as possible. -In this 
way the woodlot owner can take ad- 
vantage of the best market. 

(2) A number of markets should 


be investigated, both local and those 
at a distance. 

(3) Standing timber should not be 
lumped off.for a certain sum unless, 
through a careful estimate, the owner 
has exact knowledge of its quantity. 
It is usually preferable to sell by the 
log scale, stacked cord, or other unit. 

(4) Since standing timber does not 
deteriorate rapidly, the woodlot own- 
er is not forced to place his timber on 
the market regardless of market con- 
ditions. 

(5) The responsibility of the pros- 
pective purchaser should be consid- 
ered before making the sale in order 
to avoid slow payment, costly collect- 
ions, and losses. 


(6) In making a sale, the woodlot 
owner should protect himself through 
a written timber sale agreement. 


Has Your State a State Forester 


HE United States Forest Service 

is always ready to answer inquir- 
ies from woodlot owners on this sub- 
ject, and will endeavor to put them in 
touch with markets. Of the Southern 
states, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
have state foresters who are glad to 
give aid and will often visit the own- 
er for the purpose of inspecting his 
timber. The Professor of Forestry at 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture can also be called on for assis- 
tance. 


Farm papers can perform a very 
useful service if every two or three 
months they will print quotations of 
the value of logs, bolts, billets, poles, 





piling, extract wood, and tanbark at 
a number of the principal market cen- 
ters for these products. Through the 
market columns of their local papers, 
farmers are able to keep track of the 
market values of all other classes of 
their produce, but except through a 
great deal of correspondence with 
sawmills, veneer plants, handle fac- 
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tories, etc., which might take their 
product, they have no ready means at 
present of knowing the market values 
of their timber. By publishing quo- 
tations for woodlot products, farm 
papers will make available to a large 
number of woodlot owners informa- 
tion that will undoubtedly be much 
appreciated by them. 





PINCHOT URGES COOPERATION IN TIMBER MARKETING 





Individual Farmer Seldom Has Sufficient Quantity to Market Most 
Profitably—Codperative Sawmills Also Suggested 





By Gifford Pinchot, Milford, Pa. 


wasted for lack of market. This 
has always been true, and will 
continue to be true until we have 
reached a more advanced stage of 
economic devel- 
opment; but it is 
especially true in 
many parts of the 
South now. When 
the South was 
first settled, and 
for a long time af- 
terwards, the main 
need was to get 
rid of the timber 
GIFFORD PINCHOT in order to make 
place for field crops. In consequence 
of the lack of labor and capital and 
the general depression of industry 
which followed the Civil War, a great 
deal of cleared land in the South has 
gone back to forest, so that the 
work of making room for field crops 
must partly be done over again. 
In pressing the forest back from the 
tillable land, as room is needed for 
agriculture, the timber value must 
often be sacrificed. In such cases, 
the trees are simply an impediment to 
be got rid of as cheaply as possible. 
Under such conditions the man who 
owns timber that is really worth good 
money finds it hard to get its value. 
The farmer who does not expect to 


A VAST amount of our timber is 





SPEAKS FROM HIS OWN FARM EXPERIENCE 





Ser.ator Theodore E. Burton, Probable Candidate for the -Presi- 
dency, Contributes This Week’s 


“Success Talk for Farm Boys” 





ton is one of the men most prominently 





Edison.] 


[Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, long prominent in both houses of Congress, 
is a man who has won the respect of men in ail parties by his courageous warfare 
against so-called ‘pork-barrel’? extravagance in National appropriations. Mr. Bur- 
mentioned as the probable Presidential 
nominee of his party (Republican) this year. He has won a high place among the 
distinguished men of America by the exercise of the qualities he here recommends 
namely, “industry; perseverance, reading good books.” He is a great student. 
Next week’s ‘‘Success Talk’? will be by the great American inventor, Thomas A, 





population. His life is cast in the 
most wholesome of all theatres. 
His family is protected from 
the enervating influences of the 
city, and while his horizon may 
at times seem limited, his chil- 
dren are likely to be the heirs 
to the richest prizes of fortune. 
For in all the great branches of 
industry, in the fields of finance 
and in the activities of the pro- 
fession, the sons of farmers have 
enjoyed the greatest pre-emi- 
nence. Nor is this surprising, for 
they are free from the distrac- 
tions and the unwholesome sur- 
roundings which often make life 
but a travesty. ~ 

The boys on the farms have the 
best opportunity for the upbuild- 
ing and conservation of their 
health and the attainment of 
those habits of industry and per- 
severance which bring success in 
all the walks of life. 

From my own experience as a 
farmer boy, I urge them to be 
faithful in their work, and to 
spend their spare time in study- 
ing scientific methods of farming 
and in reading good books which 
discuss the problems of the day 
so that in their manhood they 
may be qualified to discharge 
their highest obligations as patri- 
otic American citizens. For to 
them the country looks for its 
highest standards. 





labor of the farmer, but after all his happiness and prosperity are 


Fin: my own boyhood, I know much of the hardship and arduous 
more thoroughly assured than that of any other element of our 











get the worst end of the bargain in 
taking care of his timber interests 
must be prepared to use his head. 
The importance of doing so in other 
lines of farming is being more and 
more fully recognized. Progressive 
farmers are eager to learn to apply 
the new agriculture, which means 
simply bringing to bear on every as- 
pect of farming the best intelligence 
possible. 

Forestry has not yet reached the 
point of equal recognition with other 
branches of scientific agriculture. 
Even those who are experts in farm 
matters seldom know much about 
growing and harvesting timber. In 
truth, not even the foresters know as 
much about it as I wish they did. 
There is need for many demonstra- 
tions, on individual farms, of what 
can be done, and of much study of 
the relation of the woodlot to the 
rest of the farm, before we shall be 
prepared always to do the right 
thing, 

Here is a task for both the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the individ- 
ual states to work out. Intelligent 
handling by farmers of their wood- 
lots is impossible without thorough 
knowledge; and this must be devel- 
oped for the farmers, since no farm- 
er can undertake the task alone. But 
each man must use such knowledge 
as is already available, with intelli- 
gence, or he will lose much more 
than is necessary. 

In dealing with the timber crop, 
more than with any other crop the 
land produces, intelligence calls for 
the exercise of foresight. Trees do 
not grow in a day, nor vanish in a 
day. Just when to harvest corn or 
cotton or fruit is a matter that does 
not admit of long debate, but the 
man with timber to cut can take his 
time about it without danger of los- 
ing his crop. There is therefore 
plenty of chance to consider whether 
future conditions may not afford a 
better opportunity for selling the 
timber to advantage than the pres- 
ent. 

As good roads take the place of 
poor ones, and as the most accessi- 
ble timber is removed, prices are 
bound to go up. In marketing tim- 
ber, therefore, if the owner wishes to 
get the full value of what he has to 
sell, he should not hurry to take the 
first offer for it, but should inform 
himself carefully both as to its pres- 
ent value and as to what it may rea- 
sonably be expected to bring him if 
he holds it for a time. 

If farmers are to secure for them- 
selves the full advantage of their tim- 
ber, they must act together. The 
amount of timber on any individual 
farm is seldom sufficient to permit of 
the most profitable handling. If farm- 
ers were more in the habit of getting 
together along codperative lines, 
there would be many opportunities 
for joint woodlot operations. In some 
parts of the West, where farmers live 
in the neighborhood of Government- 
owned forests, they have what are 
practically community forests availa- 
ble both for the supply of their needs 
and as an opportunity to put in their 
time in off seasons. In at least one 
case a cooperative sawmill has been 
installed to cut for the farmers on a 
Government reclamation project the 
timber which they get from a nearby 
National Forest. 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
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IMPROVING THE FARM FOREST 





Five Important Suggestions Which Almost Every Farmer Can Use 
to Advantage in the Management of His Own Woodland 





By Wm. L. Hall. 


LL farm woodland is “unimprov- 
A ed land” according to the classi- 
fication of the Census Burean. 
That classification has been about 
right for the past, but it is not likely 
to be good for the future, because we 
shall have improved forest just as we 
have improved farm land. Unimprov- 
ed land, whether farm or forest, is 
that which is lying idle awaiting de- 
velopment for full productivity. 
Take the forest as it is found upon 
the usual farm. It has few good thrif- 
ty trees and many that are defective 
and on the decline. It has gaps 
where nothing is growing at all. It 
‘has its clumps of dogwood or mul- 
berry or guni, and in many, many, 
cases it has its quota of dead trees 
standing or fallen and in various 
stages of decay. Possibly it. has been 
more or less cleared up and affords 
inferior pasturage. Maybe it has 
been recently cut over for its best 
timber, and possibly it has been re- 
cently burned. 
1.—Use Dead Timber First 


HAT steps are necessary to reju- 

venate this forest? Perhaps a 
market is available’ for the better 
trees, but those are the ones that 
ought not at first to be removed. The 
first thing that ought to be done is 
to get that dead timber out so as to 
save the waste which is taking place 
through decay. Except for durable 
kinds of timber like locust and cedar, 
about the only use that can be made 
of the dead wood is for fuel. 

And here arises one of the first 
market problems. Is it possible to 
get this stuff off the ground and sell 
it at or a little above the cost of re- 
moval? If so, by all means that should 
be done. The writer is of the opinion 
that it is best to go all over the wood- 
land, pick out this dead material and 
remove it before beginning on the liv- 
ing trees, even though they are to a 
large extent defective. They are not 
wasting like the dead wood. Of course 
if some of the very defective trees 
.can easily be removed at the same 
time, and especially if they are taking 
up a lot of space so as to retard the 
growth of young trees, it is well to 
take them at this time. 


2.—Eliminate Grapevines and Most 
Dogwoods 


NE very important thing in this 

first cleaning is to cut off all the 
grape vines and other clinging vines 
that grow into the tops of the trees 
and break them or smother them. 
Few realize the great toll of damage 
done by the lusty wild grape vines in 
many woodlots. By all means get rid 
of them. It is possibly better to cut 
them in late summer than during the 
winter, but since the handling of tim- 
ber goes on in winter rather than in 
summer no opportunity should be 
lost in cutting off these pirates of the 
forest. 

What shall we do with the dog- 
wood? Its beauty and attractiveness 
in the woods none will deny, but it 
grows just in the situations where 
we expect the young trees to come 
up and get a start for the next tim- 
ber crop. My own solution of the 
dogwood problem is to leave a good 
bit of it around the edge of the 
woods where its lovely mass of blos- 
some can be seen to the best advan- 
tage, but I have not hesitated to cut 
down a deal of the dogwood 
on the interior simply because the 
ground is wanted for more profitable 
trees. 


3.—See That Roads Are Wisely Laid 


Out 


ecood 


VEN at this first cutting to remove 
the dead and seriously defective 
material, it is desirable to put in 
roads. It is bad practice to drive 
teams and wagons indiscriminately 
through the forest. Better at the start 


lay off a definite system of roads and 
use them. Roads ought to be so lo- 
cated that the haul will be down a 
gentle grade if possible and that all 
portions of the tract will be served. 
This done, the roads should be kept 
open. To get the timber to the roads 
use so far as possible one horse for 
skidding and snaking. With all ex- 
cept logs of considerable size this can 
be done, and when two horses are 
necessary they should be used with 
the greatest care to keep from break- 


growing kinds such as pine, oak, hick- 
ory, walnut, ash and poplar, in fact 
whatever the soil is best adapted to 
and useful when grown. Trees of oth- 
er kinds will have been mostly re- 
moved. 

A striking thing about the forest at 
this stage will be its openness. Unless 
nature has been very prolific there 
will be many gaps to be filled by 
young trees. What is needed is time 
to let nature have a chance at repro- 
duction. Five years time is not too 
much to allow nature to bring up as 
many seedlings as possible. It is well 
to recognize that nature is the best 
tree planter of us all. She has plant- 
ed millions of trees for every one that 
man has put out, and nature’s trees 
have grown better than man’s. I cer- 














THE ALL TOO COMMON CONDITION IN THE FARM FOREST. 


TREES, MANY DEFECTIVE ONES, 


ing down or rubbing the bark off 
valuable young saplings. 


4—Get the Biggest Possible Value 
From Trees 


uu up just as fully as possible ev- 
ery part of the tree which is cut. 
Cut low stumps. If the merchantable 





Photo by. U. S. Forest Service 
FEW GOOD THRIFTY 


MUCH DEAD MATERIAL AND FREQUENT GAPS 


tainly would allow considerable time 
for nature to do her utmost in repro- 
ducing the forest before starting to 
plant, but after allowing a reasonable 
time I would go in and plant, using 
either seeds of such trees as oak and 
chestnut and walnut or else well de- 
veloped seedlings or transplants of 




















4 GOOD CLEAN JOB OF CUTTING, 


WITH ALI 
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DEFECTIVE 


Forest Service 
AND MOST MATURE 


TREES REMOVED, NUMEROUS HOLES TO BE FILLED WITH YOUNG TREES BY 
N 


NATURE OR BY MA) 


part of the tree is to be disposed of, 
try to find the market for which it 
has the highest value, whether it be 
saw timber, pulpwood, fence posts, 
telephone poles, staves, or what not. 
Be sure to get full value out of the 
hemlock and rock oak bark. Black 
oak bark is valuable too at some ship- 
ping points. If you do not have full 
information upon this point, consult 
your state forester or the United 
States Forest Service. Much informs 
ation is available. The tops of the 
trees are the parts which naturally 
should be worked into cord-wood. 
Work up everything down to the 
smallest useful size. In most cases it 
can be to branches two to two and a 
half inches in diameter. With this 
done there will not be much in the 
way of brush to be disposed of. 


5.—Keep a Good Stand of Good Trees 


HEN the forest is cut over in this 

way there will be nothing left 
but growing trees, most of them prob- 
ably under 18 or 20 inches in diame- 
ter. If the cutting has been done with 
good judgment the remaining trees 
will be of the most useful and rapid- 


pine, poplar and ash. Use what you 
know to be absolutely at home in the 
soil. Don’t take chances on other 
Erees. 

At this stage it is imperative that 
grazing, whether of cattle, hogs or 
sheep, be entirely excluded. When the 
reproduction of the forest has been 
accomplished, however, and _ the 
young trees are of size not to be 
broken down or eaten by the stock, it 
is entirely feasible to graze the for- 
est. I know of a woodl-t in this con- 
dition containing a large percentage 
of oak and white pine that is now be- 
ing used for hog pasture with excel- 
lent results. There is a perfect stand 
upon the ground and the next step 
will be thinning. Therefore the graz- 
ing does no damage whatever. 





A MATTER OF SEX 





The farmer was escorting the newly arriv- 
ed boarder, a young city lady, from the train 
to the farm house, when all at once she 
spied a small herd of calves in a field near- 
by. 

“Oh,” she cried, “look at the little cow- 
lets!" 

Grinning, the farmer replied: 

“No, miss; them’s bullets!—Answers, 

The man who’s wise will advertise. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Carefully Conserving the Farm Tim- 
ber Supply 


AVING only 20 acres of woodland 
H on our farm we have adopted a 
strict rule in regard to cutting trees 
on this land. For many years we have 
cut nothing from this woodland ex- 
cept an occasional tree for stovewood 
or fence posts. All the firewood used 
on the farm is obtained from the 
numerous thickets we have been 
clearing up for the past 10 years. 
Some of this is inferior in quality, but 
it is used anyway, and nothing that 
will make firewood is allowed to 
waste. 

Our timber consists principally of 
white oak, red oak and hickory, and 
being rather thin on the land, the 
trees are growing rapidly. We cut 
only white oak trees for posts, and 
select those showing signs of decay. 
Care is taken to work up a tree in 
sucht a manner that the greatest pos- 
sible number of posts will be obtain- 
ed, and the tops are always used for 
firewood. Our mature white oak 
would bring a considerable sum _ of 
money, but we are reserving it all to 
supply the farm with fence posts in 
the future. One tract of timber con- 
tains a large percentage of young 
white oak, and this is all being saved 
for the future. Mature red oak trees 
are cut for stove wood. Our timber 
land has not been burned over for 
several years, and there is a thick 
accumulation of leaf mold on the 
ground. 

We have witnessed so much waste 
and destruction of timber in this sec- 
tion that we are going to exercise the 
utmost care in preserving the limited 
stock left us by the destructive meth- 
ods of the past. Our policy is to use 
any timber that we happen to need, 
but nothing must be wasted. By fol- 
lowing this policy, our present sup- 
ply should last for generations to 
come. 

W. M. PRESLEY & SON. 

Coldwater, Miss. 





Stop Cutting “‘ Fishing Pole” Timber 
— I pass a man’s farm 
on which the woodland is pro- 
perly cared for, I feel like taking off 
my hat to him. I believe every other 
man who has any love for nature 
whatever feels the same way. 

But aside from the fact that pro- 
perly caring for woodlands causes 
other people to think better of us, the 
fact remains that we think better of 
ourselves. This it not hard to prove. 

You would be ashamed to drive 
into the streets of any city with all of 
the wheels on your wagon crying for 
want of grease. You blush with 
shame at the thought. You know 
how you feel if you do something 
ridiculous, something that tends to 
show that you are not trying to do 
your work in the best manner. Yet 
on nearly every farm there is wood- 
land that looks shoddy, that cries out 
as do the wheels of the ungreased 
wagon. 

I spent a short time at a sawmill 
the other day, and while I was there 
a man came to the mill with ten logs 
on one wagon, drawn by two horses. 
They didn’t have a load then. A 
community wag who was standing by 
called out: “Hey Jim, goin’ fishin? 
I see you got yer poles.” 

It doesn’t pay to cut such timber as 
that, it’s a waste—just as it would be 
a waste to harvest any other half- 
grown crop. On nearly every farm in 
the South with which I am familiar, 
there is enough wood wasted every 
year to furnish the farmers with 
firewood. Cut out the decaying trees 
and burn them before you destroy 
a healthy tree. Failure to do this is 
one of the things that is causing the 
advance in the price of lumber every 
year. On every hand you see waste, 
with the things that only God can 
give. 

So, let’s protect our timber. It will 
cause other people to have a better 
opinion of us. We will have a better 
opinion of ourselves. It will pay. 


P. T.-H, 
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Prize-winning Letters from 


Conserving the Farm Timber Supply 


Progressive Farmer Readers 
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“BUILD A “FIRE LINE” TO PRO- 
TECT YOUR TIMBER 





Mr. Akerman’s Plan Here Described 
Is One Thousands of Farmers 
Should Adopt— Best Methods of 
Fighting Fire Explained — First 
Prize Letter 


O MY mind the most important 

thing to do for our timber lands 

is to protect them from fires. 
Fires injure the mature trees, they 
kill the seedlings, and they burn up 
the seeds that are lying among the 
leaves and litter. Aside from the in- 
jury to the larger trees it is clear 
that a stand cannot be maintained 
when the seeds and seedlings are de- 
stroyed at frequent intervals. 


1 
t 


The injury does not stop with the 
trees. Fires burn the leaves and lit- 
ter, and this lessens the fertility of 
the soil. As some one put it, “You 
cannot make humus out of smoke.” 
Nature can make it out of leaves and 
litter; so nature should be given a 
chance to make humus—the thing 
that most of our soils are deficient in. 


Fires Often Do $4 Per Acre Damage 


. IS not easy to reckon the cost of 
a fire in money. I once made a 
careful estimate of the damage done 
by a woods fire here in the Piedmont 
region. As nearly as | could reduce 
the damage to dollars and cents, it 
amounted to $4 an acre. This seems 
to be about the average for this re- 
gion. It is worth while to try to pre- 
vent a loss as great as that. 

My experience in fighting woods 
fires goes back to the old farm in 
Bartow County, Georgia, where I was 
born. Our woods were back on a 
mountain on the east side of the 
place. At that time it was a com- 
mon practice to set the wods afire ev- 
ery winter. This practice was based 
on the belief that burning the woods 
increased the grass and so made a 
better range for cattle. We had no 
stock law, and many persons let their 
cattle range in the woods beyond our 
place. If one of them did not set the 
woods afire another wouk 
fires burned parts of our fence sever- 
al times and ran over a part of our 
woods before we could put them out. 
We wanted to protect our fences and 
our woods, and by turning out 
promptly we probably had smaller 
losses than most farmers in the coun- 
ty. But there is a simple device that 
would have helped us immensely, had 
we known about it. We should have 
run a “fire line” along the side of our 
place where the greatest danger was. 


These 
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A “Fire Line” and How to Make One 


AM now in charge of Shamrock 

Farm here in Greene County. Iam 
glad to say that there is a much bet- 
ter sentiment about fires than there 
used to be, and vet fires often occur 
in our neighborhood. To lessen the 
risk I have run a “fire line” along a 
part of our boundary. The woods of 
others touch us along that line; and 
there is more danger of a fire cross- 
ing than at other points. 

The fire line is about 15 feet wide. 
We made it by raking the leaves to- 
wards the center along each side of 
it, so as to make narrow paths; then 
we burned the space between the 
paths. When burning the line there 
was a light breeze; so we kept the 
fire a little ahead on the lee side of 
the line. This lessened the chance of 
the fire jumping over the path. We 
were also careful to go back over the 
line several hours after it was burn- 
ed, to be sure that the fire was out. 

The “fire line” is about a mile long. 
It cost about $10 to make; and it 
costs about $5 to burn it over each 


tyear. This is a small outlay as com- 


pared with the help it gives us in pro- 
tecting several hundred acres of tim- 
ber. 

Fire lines are a help and only a 
help. _The surest protection comes 











HASTENING THE CEDAR’S 
GROWTH 


The Cedar Tree Is Fast Disappearing, 
Prices Are Soaring, and High Prices 
Are Certain—Second Prize Letter 


HAT little grove of cedars in the 

ravine on the back side of the 
pasture may never be worth anything 
tu you in your life time, but it may be 
worth a great deal to your children or 
your grandchildren, if you take care 
of it. It used to be the common be- 
lief that the so-called “‘scrub cedar” 
never grew into the stately cedar tree 
that is one of the most valuable of all 
timbers. but this was a mistaken 
idea. The “scrub cedar” does even- 
tually make the large cedar tree, but 
few men ever live long enough to wit- 
ness the transformation. 

But the growth of the young cedar 
can be hastened to some extent, and 
the work necessary to hastening the 
growth of the tree also causes it to 
erow a smoother and = straighter 


trunk. First’ the underbrush, such as 
briars, bushes, and other worthless 
material, should be cleared away, 
then the lower limbs of the cedar 
sapling should be trimmed off as far 
up as a man can reach with saw or 
ax. This work should be done with 








A COMMON EXAMPLE OF WASTE IN CUTTING TIMBER 


from a healthy sentiment among the 
neighbors and an understanding with 
the hands that they are to turn out if 
a fire occurs. Our hands on Sham- 
rock know that they are to come on 
the run when the farm bell tolls. We 
have had to use the bell only once 
this year. In ten minutes after it 
tolled we had four men at the danger 
point a mile from headquarters. 


Best Methods of Fighting Fire 
a TO tools to fight fires with, my 


experience is that it pays to take 
an ax, a hoe, and a rake when going 
to a fire. The main reliance is on 
pinetops, cut as they are needed. The 
rake is useful in pushing back smol- 
dering leaves after the blaze has been 
knocked out with a pine top. The hoe 
is handy where there is a mat of 
grass and the fire creeps along 
through it; by beating the fire down 
with a pine top and then cutting to 
the sod with a hoe the fire can be 
stopped. It seems a simple matter to 
beat out a fire with a pine top. And 
yet I have had to show my hands that 
a blow should come a little slanting 
towards the fire. At first most of 
them hit straight down; and in doing 
so often scatter the fire instead of 
knocking it back. 

Another thing that experience has 
has taught me is that it pays to send 
a man around the edges of a burned 
area after the fire appears to be out. 
One fire broke out three times after it 
was beaten out; and but for the pre- 
caution of having a man there, all of 
our work would have been lost. 

ALFRED AKERMAN. 

Greensboro, Ga. 


a sharp instrument, so that the tree 
will not be left in a bruised or ragged 
condition. Of course, the larger and 
taller the sapling is the higher up it 
can be pruned with safety, but this 
high pruning often endangers the life 
of the tree. 

After the pruning is done, all limbs 
and brush should be removed from 
the ground, to prevent all danger of 
fire. A young cedar grove, once 
swept by fire, never amounts to any- 
thing afterwards. 

A young cedar grove should never 
be thinned out. The thicker the trees 
are, the more rapid will be the growth 
and the better timber they will make. 
Careful pruning is all that is neces- 
sary to start them off to growing. I 
have seen this method of Hastening 
the cedar’s growth thoroughly de- 
monstrated during the past 20 years, 
and I am convinced that the cedar 
sapling which has been carefully 
pruned will grow to the size of a tel- 
ephone post 10 years in advance of 
the unpruned tree. 

People are just beginning to real- 
ize the value of cedar timber. The 
vast cedar brakes that once dotted 
our country are gone, and in most 
cases the owners of these brakes 
realized very little for their timber. 
Lumber companies bought them for a 
song, and as they cut out the larger 
timber they broke down and destroy- 
ed the smaller growth. I knew of one 
cedar brake in our community that 
was sold for $500 25 years ago. If this 
brake were standing today it would 
probably be worth $20,000. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 


KEEP ALL THE ACRES PRO- 
DUCTIVE 
Kir. Moore Says That in Clearing 

New Land We Are Often Too De- 

structively Industricus—Third Prize 

Letter 

HiE Progressive Farmer has often 

and long been showing the folly 
of our trying to cultivate so many 
acres that we really cultivate none. 
However, the Southern farmers have 
not quit it, and until they do, it 
should not be a high crime to call it 
up again once in a while. We all 
know that most of us do it, but can 
any of us give any valid reason why 
we do so? 

It would be bad enough if it were 
only a waste of labor, for that is a 
precious commodity. But when we 
add a small per cent to the acreage 
in any crop to what it would take to 
satisiy the market, we tend, by just 
so much, to depress or to glut the 
market. It adds also to the risk we 
run in producing and saving that 
crop. But if we did not cultivate that 
spare acre, and would let it alone, 
most any acre in the South would 
soon bring us a crop much more 
sure, much more profitable, and a 
hundred-fold more enduring. I mean 
the biggest crop in the world, trees, 
Our lands would all bear trees if sim- 
ply let alone. 

A stand of trees yielding an income 
in mast, fuel or timber, if properly 
cealt with, will keep it up indefinitely, 
urd be no worse. We might call it an 
income in perpetuity; an endowment 
for your children. In order to grow a 
crop of forest trees at least two 
things are essential: the available 
seed, and fire kept out. When a tract 
is already set to timber, and you cut 
all, leaving no tree to produce sced 
of the kind you want, and then burn 
the very land itself, by what-right do 
you expect another growth of the 
kind you had? 

We are still practicing the same 
methods of wanton destruction today 
on our forest that the pioneers prac- 
ticed on the buffalo and other wild 
animals,—wasteful, criminal destruct- 
ion. The only reason we have not 
reached the same result, extermina- 
tion, is that there were so many more 
trees. But unless we hold up, it is in 
course of time just as inevitable. 

Why will we persist in clearing a 
piece cf ground for cultivation which 
will sell for less, or bring less rental 
than if it had not been cleared? We 
are destructively industrious. 


ZENO MOORE. 


Whitakers, N. C. 
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Equip Your Car With 


—for the same reason you 
sharpshoe your horse 


ROTECTION against side slipping and skid- 
ding; a surer grip of the road in emergencies; 


being able to cope with all road conditions—goo 
or bad. 


The strong traction tread of Fisk Non-Skidsis the 
result of actual experiment on all sorts of roads— 
rocky, rough, wet, sandy, oily, greasy, muddy 
—it grips evenly, uniformly, in all directions. 
You can drive with utmost confidence and safety. 


The price of Fisk Non-Skids is no more than the 
yee tread styles of many other makes—no tire is a 
igher quality or will give you greater mileage. 


And In Addition To All That 
There Is Fisk FREE Service 


More than 100 Direct Fisk Branches, covering the entire 
country, make Fisk Service quickly available to our 
85,000 dealers—and to you. Through your dealer you are 
sure of the promptest attention of the Fisk Branch in 
your vicinity—and, if you are handy to that branch, you 
can make use of Fisk FREE Service to motorists, whether 
you use Fisk Tires or not. Dismounting, inspection, air 
testing, inflation, reassembling, changing tubes and 
casings and so on—ALL free—no charge made except 
for actual repairs and supplies. 








Send for price list—or call on nearest branch. 
Complete list of branches on request. 


THe Fisk RUBBER COMPANY 


of N. Y. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
4 Fisk Dealers Everywhere — Fisk Service 


Branches in Atlanta, 489-491 Peachtree St.— 
Birmingham, 20th St. & Ave. E.—New Orleans, 
742 St. Charles St.—Memphis, 227 Monroe Ave.— 
Chattanooga, 607 Broad St.—Greenville, 326 N. 
Main St.—Columbia, 905 Main St.—Raleigh, 419 
Fayetteville St.—Roanoke, 516 Commerce St.— 
Richmond, 1205 W. Broad St.—Oklahoma City, 
211 W. First St.—The Fisk Co. of Texas, Houston, 
1305-7-9 Main St.—San Antonio, 204 Avenue C— 
Dallas, Commerce & Harwood Sts, More than 
100 Branches cover the United States—write 
for complete list. 





a 
Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 
Time to Retire? 

(Buy Fisk) 



































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





THE IMPROVED PECAN ASA 
SHADE TREE 


A Beautiful Tree, Useful For Shade 
and Nuts, That Should Have a 
Much Larger Place on Southern 
Farms 


HY should pecans not form the 

larger part of the shade trees 

about our homes, along our 
streets and roads and in our parks? 
True they are harder to transplant 
and rather slower 
to start off than 
some other trees, 
but when the 
longevity, health- 
fulness and luxur- 
iousness of the 
trees are consid- 
ered, to say noth- 
ing of the fine 
nuts, these initial 
difficulties become 








MR. KERR 


insignificant. 

A fine Stuart or Van Deman budded 
pecan tree planted in a good place on 
the home grounds is worth five dol- 
lars when it starts to grow. When it 
begins to bear at five to seven years 
it is worth twenty-five dollars, at 
twenty-five years one hundred dol- 


; lars would be no inducement to part 


with it, and so on indefinitely. 
Planting and Care 


UT the tap root of the young tree 

off smoothly two to two and a half 
feet below the surface line, dig the 
hole three feet deep, fill in good rich 
dirt in the bottom of the hole, after 
the tree is set in proper place con- 
tinue to fill in good rich surface dirt 


| till the hole is two-thirds full, then 
|apply water sufficient to make the 


ground moist, and’ fill the hole and 
mound up with the so taken from 
the hole. 

A mulch of stable manure applied 
on top of and worked into the surface 
soil each year will be beneficial. 

Such a pecan tree should be given 
good opportunities to grow, should 
have plenty of room, not overshadow- 
ed by other trees, and should have 
rich soil and be well cultivated for 
two or three years till well estab- 
lished. 

The best cultivation for any tree or 


crop is to have the entire surface of 


the ground well and deeply broken, 
and kept mellow during the entire 
growing season with plow or hoe. If 
plowing is impracticable, this same 
condition may be secured by spading 
and hoeing a smaller area around the 
tree. This area should not be less 
than five feet in diameter, and larger 
would be better. 

Pruning of pecans is a small mat- 
ter. The main thing is to secure 
growth. Small trees are best to plant, 
which need but little cutting 
when planted. The unruly new 


pinching out the terminal buds, forc- 








er than cutting them severely. By a 





branches had better be corrected by | 


back | 


ing them into proper directions, rath- | 


little thought and practice trees may | 
easily be guided by pinching the ten- | 


| der growth while growing into almost 
any desired form, and it is intensely 
interesting work. A vigorous pecan 
naturally takes a fine, symmetrical, 
stately form. 


Native Pecans Transformed 


ATIVE pecans frequently are very 


sparse bearers or have very in- | 


ferior nuts. Such may be top-grafted 
| or budded and soon made to bear the 
| finest nuts. The process may be eas- 
ily learned by any smart boy or man. 

Not only about the house and yard, 
but also the choice bits of waste 
land along our small streams, and 
good roads, should be 
of weeds, briars and thorns. There 
are thousands of rich spots of “made 
land” along our smali streams that 





would support one to a half dozen | 
| pecan trees each instead of the rank 
\ 


along our roadways, especially our | 
maintaining | 
fine pecan trees instead of a jungle | 





vegetation now prevailing, and _ it 
would require very little work and 
expense to make the transformation. 
Since good roads and motoring are 
now prevailing, the eyes of the world, 
both city and country, are turned 
upon the rural districts as never be- 
fore, so that “country planning” and 
country civic improvement are to be 
the next move. It is plain we are to 
have a transformation of the country 
districts as to civic attractiveness. I 
commend the pecan as one of the 
prime factors in the grand work. 
Sherman, Texas. JNO. S. KERR. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
O NOT aliow the orchard cover 
crop to mature before being turn- 
ed under. 

The Stone is one of the best varie- 
ties of tomatoes to plant for canning. 

The drier the weather becomes the 
more often should the garden be cul- 
tivated. 

Take good care of the shade trees 
on your property. They are a valu- 
able asset. 

Keep up your summer sprays. To 
neglect to spray at this season means 
that you will have wormy and rotten 
fruit. 

Keep the celery seed bed partially 
shaded until the plants are of con- 
siderable size. Cool, moist conditions 
are conducive to the best growth or 
the celery plant. 

A wheel hoe is the gardener’s best 
friend. It takes the place of horse 
cultivator and hand hoe, and it is a 
surprise the amount and quality of 
work it can do. 

Although orchard and garden pro- 
duce may be of the finest quality. if 
it is placed on the market in old and 
dirty vessels it will bring low prices. 
Neat, attractive packages go far to- 
wards selling fruits and vegetables. 

When cultivating the orchard, wra; 
the plow traces and the ends of the 
single trees to prevent bruising the 
bark of fruit trees. Even a small in- 
jury of this nature may result in the 
death of a valuable tree. 

F, J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





































The 
Personal Test 


There’s a vast army of 
people who have made a 
personal test and have re- 
gained comfortable health 
by quitting tea and coffee 
and using 


Instant 
Postum 


The reason is an open secret: 
Tea and coffee contain the cu- 
mulative drug, caffeine—a com- 
mon cause of headache, ner- 
vousness, heart flutter, bilious- 
ness, sleeplessness, and other 
ills. Postum is entirely free 
from any drug or harmful sub- 
stance. 


INSTANT POSTUM is a de- 
licious beverage made from 
wheat with a bit of wholesome 
molasses---a pure food- drink 
that has helped thousands on 
the Road to Wellville. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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CULTIVATING THE CORN CROP | 
= | 


When to Cultivate Deep—Why Lay- 
ing By On a Bed Is Dangerous 


ORN is one of the few crops that 

may be adapted to practically ev- | 
ery condition of plant life, hence it is 
found growing in all kinds of soils 
and in all varieties of climate. The 
cultural methods for high and consis- 
tent yields vary but little, no matter 
if one be in the temperate zone or the 
tropics. 

The root system of the corn plant 
is very extensive and some of the 
main feeding ones are near the sur- 
face of the soil. Their growth is 
very rapid while the plant is young, 
they sometimes attaining a length of 
two feet before the plant is three or 
four inches high. The first roots are 
generally shallow and extend in all 
directions, making deep cultivation at 
that time one of the things to be 
avoided: There are times, however, 
when deep cultivation is necessary at 
this stage of development: first, when 
weeds and grass become too thick; 
and, second, when the soil is packed 
from a heavy rainfall. In either:case 
there is nothing else to do. Methods 
of deep cultivation vary, but the same 
objects are always in view; conserva- 
tion of moisture and care of the 
roots. Barring-off the crop should 
never be tolerated. It not only cuts | 
the roots close to the plant, but leaves | 
the plant standing on a ridge. The | 
loss of moisture is great, as the soil | 
is mot thrown back to the corn for | 
several days. Of course, if the soil is | 
returned at once, the danger is les- 
sened. 

Time is a factor that must be con- 
sidered in performing farm work. 
Barring off is usually done with a 
turn plow, and only one side of a row 
can be plowed at a time. Straddle- 
row cultivators can be used by the 
same laborers that use the walking 
plows, and one man, by driving two 
mules, can do as much work as two 
men and four mules with the other 
implements. Some small one-horse 





= 





cultivators, like the 14 or 5-tooth har- | 


rows, can be used in the middles if 
the rows are too wide for them to be 
reached by the straddle-row ma- 
chine. 

Hoeing may be necessary, even in 
case turning plows are used. Unless, 
however, a wet season prevails, re- 


sulting in a heavy growth of weeds, 


this should be unnecessary. 

The various state agricultural ex- 
periment stations have shown re- 
peatedly that frequent shallow culti- 
vation is the best method of working 





the corn crop. In fact, one of the | 
great purposes in cultivation is to kill | 


weeds. This may be accomplished 
with a hoe, but since time is a factor, 
one cannot consider it as practica- 
ble. 


Laying-by is a term given the last 


plowing. If peas are sowed at this | 


time, further cultivation is impossi- 
ble. It is usually a better plan to sow 
the peas on the sides of the ridges, 
leaving space to work the middles 
with a one-horse harrow. Should 
rains occur during the summer, a 
crust is apt to form, therefore it is 
wiser to have the middles free for 
cultivation. 

The old practice of stirring the soil 
deep and making high ridges is less 
prevalent each year. Farmers in 
many localities work their corn shal- 
low until time for the last plowing, 
when the turn plow is used, making 


ridges a foot or eighteen inches high. 
Nothing is more injurious. The mois- 
ture supply to the plant is’ decreased 
to such an extent that “firing” may be 
noticed in a few days. This always 
denotes need of water. Further, it 
generally occurs at a time when the 
plant needs water most. The early 
cultivation should be such as to help 
conserve soil water for this period of 
growth, and the good work done 


early in the season should not be de- 
Stroyed by late barring-off. 
A. F. KIDDER. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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HEN you invest sev- While there may be other i 

eral hundred dollars in cars of higher price that will ‘| 

a motor car, you should serve you faithfully and con- i 

feel assured on one important sistently, you know that the : 


point. And that is whether or Maxwell will. You have the 


. proof—the verified facts and 
pop ites alae figures. And these facts are 


worth more to you than any- 
Any car can run a hundred one’s claims or promises. 


miles or so without trouble. When the Maxwell became 
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Any car can go that far with- the World’s Champion Endur- | 
out readjustment of its mech- ance Car by traveling continu- : 
anism. Almost any car can go ously for 44 days and nights i 
short distances under favorable (covering 22,023 miles) it aver- & 
conditions and make a satis- aged almost 22 miles to every lj 
factory showing on gasoline and gallon of gasoline. It went the : 
oil consumption. whole distance without repairs I 


of any kind and the tires showed 
a record of more than 9,000 
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But you want to know that 








$ your car can be relied upon : \ 
" day in and day out. You want miles each. i 
| high mileage per gallon of gaso- This great distance is prob- i 
line and per set of tires. You ably farther than you would 1 
® want freedom from repairs; and drive in two or three years. ® 
Hy you want all of these things, not And it is a guide to what you ‘ 

occasionally, but continuously could expect from the Maxwell | 

—day after day; season after in the way of economical and 

season. consistent service. 


The World's Champion Endurance Car 
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Touring Car, completely equipped, including Electric Starter 
and Lights, $655, f. o. b. Detroit. Four other body styles. 
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Write to Dept. 19 for our catalog giving detailed specifications and our booklet 
“22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser Ss 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all advertising it carries. 
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stitch in time saves nine. 





weren't painted. And so it goes. 







he’s famous for just that quality. 






Everlastic Roofing—In Ev- 
erlastic Roofing we offer a 
thoroughly reliable “rubber 
roofing” at very low cost. 
It is easily laid without 
skilled labor and is famous 
for its wearing qualities. 
Wherever you have steep 
roofs, use Everlastic and do 
away with leaks. Water, 
wind and weather are de- 
fied by this roofing. The 
best value you ever saw. 














Creosote Oil — 
Barrett’s Grade 
One Creosote 









rot-proof and moisture-proof. 























You lay them just like slate. They 








Everjet—Black as 
Egypt and much more 
useful to you —that’s 
\ Everjet Elastic Paint. 
} This glossy, perman- 
/ ent,elastic paintisatri- 

umph. Indispensable 
as a roof paint and 
covering for exposed 
surfaces. Make your 
roofs permanently 
weather- proof and 
p Z waterproof with Ev- 
erjet. It’s a wonder. It clings to metal 
Surfaces regardless of temperature. It 
never peels or. chips. Positively insures 
against rust. 
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THE PATERSON MANUFACTURING Co. 














Money Savers 
for Farmers 


F you want steady, sure profits, watch the little leaks in your purse. A 
I Many a sturdy fence has to come down for 
want of preservative at the right time. 
plastered because that little leak in the roof grew big. Many an order 
goes to manufacturers of farm implements because the older implements 
A little expenditure here, a little one 
there, until you are surprised at the sum on the debit side of your ledger. 


Now look at the articles in this advertisement. Then ask yourself if you 


haven't lost money in the past for lack of just such things. We are appeal- 
ing to the common every-day horse sense of the American Farmer. 


Tylike Shingles— Would you like your roofs covered 
with a roofing whose exterior surface is pure, nat- 
ural slate? Then use Tylike Shingles. 
ing, waterproof roofing of rare beauty. Made in red 
or green without artificial coloring. The handsomest and most satisfac- 
tory roofing in your neighborhood will be yours if you use Tylike Shingles. 


wy) 


Many a house has to be re- 


And 


Elastigum—Little re- 
pairs can easily run 
into money unless 
you have something g 
like Elastigum on 
hand. A tough, ad- 
hesive, elastic and 
waterproof cement 
that will save you 
money and worry in 
a hundred different 
places. To reline or join gutters, 
use Elastigum. To seal leaks of 
any kind use Elastigum. To stuff 
cornices or renewchimney flashings, 
use Elastigum. You will find it 
makes repairs not only cheap but 
easy and permanent. 





Liquip +; Oil is the most 
( reosote Oil effective wood preservative on the market because it 


penetrates more deeply than anyother. And it’s prac- 
tical for you because you can apply it by the dipping or brushing method 
instead of the difficult and expensive closed-cylinder method. Barrett’s 
Grade-One Creosote Oil will make an ordinarily good fence post last 20 
years. Use it on all your exposed woodwork. It makes exposed surfaces 


A fire resist- 


look better and cost less than slate. 


Quality, durability and economy all rolled into one. 


Creonoid — The first step toward having 
healthy, profitable live stock is to keep 
them free of vermin, lice orflies. Barrett’s 
Creonoid, Lice Destroyer and Cow Spray 
will do this better : 

and more surely 
than any other 
animal antiseptic. 
Just spray your 
cattle lightly with 
Creonoid and 
watch the differ- 
ence. No flies or z 
mites will bother them. Put some in the 
cracks and corners of the hennery wood- 
work. No more mites to make nervous, 
poor laying hens. Try it in the piggery. 





Sold by good dealers everywhere, Booklet free on request, Address nearest office. 


Y 


WL” Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Cleveland Cineinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City a Salt Lake City Seattle 
, Limited: 
Vancouver St. John, N. B 


"Toront \esasinen 
oronto innipeg 
Sydney, N. 8S. 


Montreal 
§ Halifax, N. S. 











and grain when a “New-Way” 

All Purpose and Binder Engine 

will save it for you. This isa 

fact and not a supposition as 
this engine has demonstrated its value in the great harvest fields of 
Kansas, and other grain growing cepters—under wet, unfavorable con- 
ditions, as well as extremely dry and hot weather—and has made good! 


Ine New aY” 





“Goes awe Goes Rienr” 


whether on Grain or Corn Binders, or general farm werk. 
Let us send you our Big Free Golden Harvest Folder 
containing valuable information which you 


cannot afford to be without. 


A postal card , 


will bring it to you. Write for it today. 








NevelVas? Moroz COnPANY 


18 Gray St.. “LANSING, Hicnean, «S.A. 








When writing to advertisers say, 
Progressive Farmer.” 


“Il saw your advertisement 


in The 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























Cultivation: Destruction of Weeds and | 
Saving Moisture | 

Article No. 21 on “Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 
By TAIT BUTLER | 





HE chief purposes for which 
crops are cultivated, after they 
are planted, are to destroy 
weeds and save moisture. Other pur- 
poses are served, but they are not up 
for consideration in this article. It is 
impossible, however, to entirely sep- 
arate the effects of preparation of the 


land, or cultivation before seeding, 
from cultivation after seeding. In 


fact, the cost and efficiency of the 
cultivation after planting is very 
largely dependent on the preparation 
or cultivation before planting. 

Tn any section having an annual 
rainfall of from 40 to 60 inches, and 
this as well distributed as in most 
sections of the South, the chief rea- 
son for cultivation should be the de- 
struction of weeds. This, however, 
will not be entirely true until our 
lands are better drained, more abund- 
antly supplied with humus and more 
thorough preparation-is given the 
land before the seeds are 


cost for labor. It is beyond all hu- 
man comprehension why men are so 
slow to adopt the use of the section 
harrow for the first cultivations of 
cotton, especially since so many of 
them have already adopted the use of 
this implement for the early cultiva- 
tions of corn. It is true that there is 
more need for planting cotton on a 
ridge, and when the ridges are too 
high and sharp the stand is more like- 
ly to be injured by the use of the 
harrow; but there is no need of mak- 
ing the ridges so high, nor is the in- 
jury to the stand of cotton from har- 
rowing anywhere near what is gener- 
ally believed, even when it is planted 
on rather high narrow ridges. 

It is universally recognized that 
weeds greatly injure growing crops. 
This being the case they must be re- 
moved, even though the cost be rela- 
tively high. Many use this fact as an 
excuse for following the slow and ex- 
pensive methods of kil- 





planted. 

The greatest defect in 
our methods of cultiva- 
tion is our failure to 
properly turn under and 
destroy weeds and 











ling weeds and grass in 
growing: crops by the 
use of the turning plow 
_and the hoe. It is true 
that when weeds and 
grass become large and 














A loaf of sugar placed in 
a dish containing some ink 
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| Pulverizced sugar placcd 
on top of the loaf 
| growing on the 
land and our failure to 
sufficiently pulverize or 


grass 




















Ink rapidly penetrates and 
souks through the s 
loaf of sugar 





Courtesy Cutaway Harrow Co. 


well rooted it may be 








fine the soil before 
planting the crops. Ef- 
fective and economical 
cultivation after the 
crops are up is impossible 
on land that is cloddy or has been al- 
lowed to become badly infested with 
‘large, well-rooted weeds. Before the 
seed is planted is the best time to 
thoroughly pulverize the soil and be- 
fore the plants are up and in the way 
of the use of large implements is the 
best time to destroy all weeds then 
en the land. If there is any place in 
farm work where the old adage, “a 
stitch in time saves nine,” holds true, 


sugar and 
it only 
BOYS, TRY 


’ 





Ink stops at the pulverized 


PERIMENT 


necessary to use the 
turning plow and the 
hoe in order to clean a 
cotton or corn crop, but 
it is also true, and this 
is a more pertinent fact, that if prop- 
er preparation were given and the 
harrow used freely just before and 
after the crops came up there would 
seldom be any necessity for using 
such slow and expensive implements 
as the plow and the hoe at a later 
period. 

Why is it necessary to keep down 
weeds in a growing crop, or how do 
weeds injure crops? 


soaks jnto 
slowly 


THIS EX- 





Ue 





it is in the destruction of weeds be- 
fore they have become well rooted. 
This is not alone true because the 
weeds are more easily and economi- 
cally destroyed when young, but also 
because the chief object of cultiva- 
tion being to destroy weeds and pre- 
vent them injuring the crops, it is 
j4ain that its objects are best served 
by the destruction of the weeds be- 
fore they become large enough to in- 
jure the growing crops. 

Any one who travels over the Cot- 
ton Belt at this season of the year 
cannot fail to be impressed with the 
fact that most farmers make the mis- 
take of allowing the weeds to get too 
wreat a start before beginning to de- 
stroy them. Thousands of acres are 
later “barred off” with the slow going 
plow and the rows largely cleared by 
hand, with the hoe, after the crop is 
up several inches, which might have 
been cleaned by the free use of the 
spiked-tooth smoothing or section 
harrow with less than one-half the 








HOW A DUST MULCH SAVES MOISTURE Courtesy Cutaway Harrow Co, 


It has been stated that the worst 
weed to a corn or cotton plant is an- 
other corn or cotton plant. In this 
we may recognize the statement of a 
well known fact that the crowding of 
individual plants of the same kind is 
injurious and that weeds also reduce 
the yield by actually crowding the 
plants of acrop. This is well illustra- 
ted by the absence of grass in the 
weed patches, so often allowed to 
grow in the pastures. This crowding 
is not alone mechanical. If the weed 
plants are large and thick enough 
they may shade the crop plants and 
check their growth very much. It is 
also well known that weeds rob the 
growing crop plants of plant foods 
and moisture. It is difficult or impos- 
sible to accurately measure the ex- 
tent of this injury. It may not be 
great during the latter part of the 
crops’ growth, but it may Be so great 
during the early life of the crop 


plants as to very greatly reduce their 
growth and the yield. 


In fact, one of 
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the chief reasons why crops should 
not be allowed to become foul with 
weeds and grass when the plants are 
young and small is because at this 
time weeds do very much more harm 
than at any other period of the crop’s 
growth. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to the effects of cultivation 
in saving moisture but it may be fair- 
ly stated that most farmers and in- 
vestigators are of the opinion that in 
dry seasons cultivation may be made 
an important and more or less effec- 
tive aid in the saving of moisture for 
the use of a growing crop. On the 
other hand, there are considerable 
data or experimental evidences which 
tend to show that as much or nearly 
as much benefit is derived from mere- 
ly keeping down the weeds (as when 
shaved off level with the top of the 
soil with a sharp hoe) as results from 
cultivation as generally performed. 

It is probable, in the opinion of the 
writer, that these results are obtain- 
ed through the injury to the roots 
which generally occurs in the culti- 
vation of most of our row crops. It 
seems to me probable that if it were 
possible to cultivate the soil two and 
a half to three inches deep without 
injury to the roots that such cultiva- 
tion would undoubtedly be better, es- 
pecially in dry seasons, than merely 
killing the weeds without stirring the 
soil. In other words, it being pretty 
well established that cultivating the 
soil two and a half to three inches 
deep does prevent the loss of mois- 
ture from the surface and save this 
moisture for the growing crop, it 
seems as if we must assume that there 
is sufficient injury to the roots in or- 
dinary cultivation to offset any good 
resulting from saving moisture, be- 
fore we can explain the results ob- 
tained by some experimenters, in 
which about the same yields were ob- 
tained when the weeds were kept 
down by merely shaving the surface 
as when ordinary cultivation was 
given. 

In the present state of our knowl- 
edge we advise cultivation to save 
moisture, even when no weeds are 
present, but extreme care must be 
taken not to cultivate too deeply, or 
rather not to cut the roots too much, 
or the root destruction may do as 
much harm as the cultivation does 
good. It does no good to prevent the 
loss of moisture from the surface if 
we cut the roots so that the plants 
cannot take up the moisture after we 
have saved it for them. 

It seems from the experimental evi- 
dence we have that cultivating two 
and a half to three inches deep is best 
for preventing the evaporation of 
moisture from the surface, but this is 
deep enough to do tremendous in- 
jury to the roots under ordinary con- 
ditions of the growing crop. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that cultivation for 
the saving of moisture must be a 
compromise in depth between the 
best for saving moisture and that 
which will do least injury to the 
roots, always keeping in mind that 
when we go deep’ enough to save 
moisture best—about three inches— 
we may do more injury to the roots 
than the saving of what moisture we 
can will do good. This is quite likely 
to be the case unless the scarcity of 
moisture is very marked. 

How does the cultivation of the 
surface soil prevent the loss of mois- 
ture, or how does it save moisture for 
the use of the crops? 

It one end of a lamp wick be placed 
in oil the oil rises in the wick above 
the surface of the oil in the lamp, 
This occurs to a slight extent even if 
the outer end of the wick be not 
lighted. If, however, the outer end of 
the wick is lighted the whole wick, up 
to the flame, becomes wet with oil. 
Also if just a very little ink be put in 
a small shallow dish, like an individ- 
ual butter plate, and a cube of sugar 
such as used for sweetening coffee be 
placed with the lower edge touching 
the small amount of ink in the dish, 
the whole block of sugar will become 
black through the rising of the ink. 





Now, if all the granulated sugar of 
the same kind, which can be placed 
on top of this block, be added the ink 
wiil probably not rise up through it, 
or if it does so the rise will be much 
slower than through the cube, or 
lump. The sun acts as the lighted 
end of the lamp wick and a finely 
pulverized layer of two or three 
inches of soil on the surface acts as 
the granulated sugar on the top of 
the cube or block. 


A crust, which destroys this layer 
of pulverized soil on the surface and 
hot sunshine and a breeze make ideal 
condition for the loss of moisture. 
This crust forms quickly after a 


shower or rain and a small shower— | 


just enough to aid in the formation of 
a crust on the surface of the soil— 
may therefore do more harm than 
good unless it is promptly broken by 
cultivation. Even when no rain has 
fallen the top surface grains ef soil 
settle together and favor the loss of 
moisture. This is why frequent culti- 
vation may be beneficial when no 
weeds are present and no rain has 
fallen. But always remember that 
cultivation to a depth of more than 
one inch to an inch and a half, or at 
most two inches, is apt to do as much 
injury by cutting the roots of the 
plants as it does good by preventing 
loss of moisture from the surface. 








OUR HEALTH TALK 





Constipation: a Bad Habit and Its Cure | 


ONSTIPATION is responsible for 
an inestimable amount of discom- 
fort and suffering, and its effects may 
be purely local or far-reaching, mani- 
festing themselves in parts of the 
body far remote from the intestines. 
Constipation may be inherited, but 
usually it is acquired, and the habit 
is often formed during infancy or 
childhood, says Doctor S. G. Grant, in 
the Mother’s Magazine. 


Here are some rules that, if follow- | 


ed, will help in the home and else- 
where to prevent and to relieve con- 
stipation: 

1. The mother should carefully see 
that baby has regular movements, 
and prevent older children from eat- 
ing when and what they please. 

2. AlL children and adults prone to 
constipation should establish regular 
hours for eating, sleeping, and empty- 
ing the bowels, and go to the closet 
as soon as a desire is felt, because, 
when nature’s warning is constantly 
ignored, sensibility of the bowels is 
lost, constipation ensues, and faeces 
collect without producing any sensa- 
tion. 

3. Young women should be taught 
that it is false modesty while in pub- 
lic places to defer going to the toilet, 
for fear that someone may see them. 

4. School children must always be 


permitted to leave the room as soon | 
as they have a desire for an evacua- | 


tion. 

5. There should be a_ sufficient 
number of convenient, comfortable, 
well ventilated water closets. in all 
schools, offices, factories and public 
institutions. 

6. Promiscuous drug taking and 
enemata, because they readily secure 
a movement, should be discouraged. 

7. Reading while in the toilet 
should be forbidden. 

8. Individuals afflicted with consti- 
pation, who worry greatly about their 
condition, should have their minds 
distracted therefrom, if possible 

A diet containing a small propor- 
tion of eggs, meat, some fat, plenty of 
water, fruit, and a preponderance of 
vegetables, rich in cellulose, is best. 





“One of the finest things you have 


ever printed,” said a city man to us! 


the other day, “was that article“Sold 
His Durn Little Home’. It ought to 


<ntaniassisntneniiniainciestsieigeianean 





make every farmer fight shy of the | 


‘time prices’ system.” 





OUR FREEDOM 
Mutt—‘‘Ain’t Nature wonderful?” 
Jeff—“‘Why ?” 

Mutt—‘“She gives us all faces, but we can 
pick our own teeth.’’—Harvard Lampoon, 


per cow per year. 


fast or slow. 


THE 


at varying speeds. 


of oil; no oil waste. 


venience in filling. 
money all the time. 


trial plan. 
you a copy. 
Address Dept. 21. 


West Chester ‘ 


Chicago 





Get all your Cows Earn 


Every milch cow in your herd earned a nice 
profit for you that your separator failed to deliver. 
Where did the money go? Let us show you. 


Every separator (except the New Sharples) 
loses cream if not turned at the exact speed marked 
onitscrank. Experiment Stations and independent 
researches have brought out the surprising fact 
that 19 out of every 20 separator users turn their 
machines under speed and thus lose $2.40 to $12 
(See Purdue Bulletin No. 116). 


The New Sharples skims clean whether turned 
It will get you this extra profit 
your cows make for you, but which your fixed- 
feed Separator throws away. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 


Separator feeds the milk into the bowl in exact 
proportion to the separating force. 
tions it skims clean; at 55 revolutions it skims clean; 
and at 35 revolutions it skims equally clean and 
always with even quality cream. No other 
separator has these two vaiuable features—clean 
skimming and unchanging density of cream 


The Suction-feed Separator 
has other important advantages. 
The hollow tubular bowl is easy 
to clean and easy to handle. 
There areno discs to wash. The 
oiling is automatic; no oil-caps or 
oil-holes; no dripping or mussing 
The top of 
the large supply-can is only two 
feet from the floor—a great con- 


‘These are some of the reasons 
why you should have a New 
Sharples and get all the cream 


Read the full story in our 
new book, ‘‘ Velvet’’for Dairy- 
men which also explains our free 
We will gladly send 
Ask for it—now. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 


San Francisco 


(11) 679 


NEW 


At 45 revolu- 










Easily and quickly oiled. 
Once a month is sufficient. 


Pennsylvania 
Portland 
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SELLING OUT BROWN LEGHORNS 


We age going to sell at once our entire stock, business 
and fixtures. Write for particulars. 
STURTEVANT BROS. BROWN LEGHORN FARM 
Box 6 Kushlia, Ala. 


When writing to advertisers, say: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended ‘to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











Seeing the Difference 


between the 





and other 


Cream Separators 


T= difference between a modern De Laval and any other cream 


separator is apparent at first sight. And if you will take five 

minutes to compare the separating bowl construction, the size, 
material and finish of the working parts, particularly those subject to 
wear, the manner of oiling, and everything which enters into the 
design and construction of a separator as a simple durable machine, 
you will still further see the difference. 

Then if you go a step farther and turn the cranks of the two 
machines side by side for fifteen minutes, running milk or water 
through the bowl, you will see still more difference. 

And if you will run the two machines side by side in practical 
use, as any De Laval agent will be glad to have you do, the De Laval 
one day and the other machine the next, for a couple of weeks, you 
will see still greater difference in the work of the two machines. 

Every De Laval agent considers it a privilege to show the difference 
between the De Laval and other separators and to afford every pros- 
pective buyer the opportunity to try out and prove the difference to 
his own satisfaction, if on first examination he feels the slightest doubt 
about it. If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent write to the 
nearest office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Besheae 


Green Mountain Silos 


ut the mark of prosperity on your farm. They look 

substantial and they are substantial. The Green Moun- 
tain has been the leading silo in New England’s best 
dairying districts for a generation. 

The staves are of selected lumber, and are dipped in 
pure creosote oil preservative. The Green Mountain 
door is like a safe or refrigerator door—made tight, and 
Stay tight. Hoops are extra strong. 


Free Booklet 
The CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, 200 West St., Rutland, Vt. 





Write at once for interesting free booklet and ask about 
our ‘‘Order-Early-Pay-Later’’ plan of silo buying. 








If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








SHIPPING LIVESTOCK COOPERA- 
TIVELY 





| Associations for This Purpose Prove 
Successful and Are Increasing in 
Numbers 


ARMERS’ livestock shipping asso- 
ciations have proved so successful 
ithat, although the first was. not 
| formed until 1908, the Department of 
' Agriculture now has a list of approxi- 
mately 500 that are shipping stock in 
a cooperative way. 





The main purpose of these associa- 
tions is to enable their members to 
ship in carload lots to the central 
markets instead of being more or less 
at the mercy of local buyers in dis- 

| posing of a few animals from time to 
time. The fact that no capital is re- 
| quired for the organization of such an 
association, says a new publication of 
| the Department of Agriculture, Farm- 


ers’ Bulletin 718, which deals with 
this subject, makes these associations 
| possible in communities in which 


; more complicated forms of coépera- 
tion would not succeed. The bulletin, 
however, points out that such asso- 
ciations are scarcely practicable in 
regions where there is so much live- 
stock that it is generally marketed 
in carload lots under any circum- 
stances, or where there is so little 
that the association has practically 
nothing with which to work. 

To organize such an association it 
is necessary only for the farmers of 
the community to meet together, 
adopt a simple constitution and by- 
laws, a sample of which is given in 
the bulletin already mentioned, to 
elect officers, and, in turn, for them 
to appoint a manager. It is recom- 
mended, although it is not absolutely 
necessary, that the organization in- 
corporate. This can be done at a 
nominal cost—usually not more than 
$10. For this small expenditure of 
trouble and money the association us- 
; ually enables the farmer to market 
his stock when it is ready instead of 
compelling him tO& wait until the local 
shipper is ready to buy it. He ob- 
tains for himself the benefits of the 
cheaper carload transportation, and 
' the shipments of the association real- 
ize for the owner the market price of 
his stock less the actual cost of mar- 
keting. In particular, it has been 
found that when thin stock, calves, or 
lambs are sold in small numbers, the 
local price is usually very low. It is 
on this class of stock that the asso- 
ciations have been able to save their 
| members the most. money. 


In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
it is important that all stock be mark- 
ed at the shipping point. This pre- 
caution prevents disputes in regard to 
| shrinkage and dockage and assists in 
making adjustments in case of loss 
or damage in transit. There are three 
common methods of marking. Num- 
bers or other characters may be clip- 
ped im some conspicuous part of the 
animal, paint may be employed, or 
numbered ear tags used. The last 
method is the least frequent because 
it is somewhat difficult at the stock- 
yards to get close enough to the ani- 
mal to see the number on the tag. If 
| the second method is adopted, ordin- 

ary paint is undesirable, especially 
| for hogs, as it does not dry readily 
enough to prevent smearing. This 
ditticulty may be overcome by using 
| paint containing about one-fourth 
varnish. In the case of sheep, how, 
ever, painting is objectionable be- 
cause the marks will not scour out 
and wool manufacturers object to 
them, and branding fluid, therefore, is 





preferable. Whatever system of 
marking is adopted, the important 
features are that it should be uni- 


form for all shipments and that the 
marks should be plain and conspicu- 
ous. In many cases hogs are not 
marked, but are graded by the man- 
ager at the shipping point. A record 
of those subject to dockage is kept in 
such cases. Marking is advised, how- 





ever, aS-a precaution against mis- 
takes. 
Since no payments are made for 


stock shipped until returns from the 
central market are obtained, these 
coOperative associations may be 
formed without capital. All that is 
ply with their engagement to furnish 
the stock to the manager when, 
where, and in such quantities as they 
say they will. In some associations 
a tixed sum of money is exacted from 
a shipper for failure to deliver stock 
to the manager as agreed. In every 
case the amount to be exacted should 
be reasonable and should fairly repre- 
sent the actual loss which it is esti- 
mated the association will suffer as 
the result of non-delivery. The pro- 
vision for liquidated damage is pro- 
per, because the manager must ar- 
range for a certain amount of car 
space, and if all of it is not used, the 
expense to those who do ship is pro- 
portionately greater. 

Fuller details in regard to the or- 
ganization and management of such 
associations are contained in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 718. 





Does It Pay to Raise Sheep ? 
E WILL give a few figures and 
let each reader answer the ques- 
tion for himself. We are going to 
give the figures on 1915 ewe and ram 
lambs from which there was no in- 
crease, as we do not breed our ewes 
until they are past a year old. In other 
words, the 1915 ewe lambs will not 
drop lambs until the spring of 1917. 
We had a bunch of 32 head of ewe 
and ram lambs (in separate flocks, of 
course). They had the run of stub- 
ble fields and meadows after they 
were weaned in the fall and early 
winter, and were fed no grain or hay 
until the first of January. They were 
then fed one pint of shelled oats per 
head each day until the first of 
March, by which time grass was suffi- 
cient, including the rye fields, to dis- 
pense with the grain feed. During this 
time they were also fed about one ton 
of stubble, worth $10 per ton, and 30 
bushels of oats at 40 cents per bushel, 
$12, making a total of $22, or $1 per 
head as cost of the grain and hay 
fed. They averaged about 6% pounds 
wool each, and the wool sold for 38 
cents per pound, making $2.37 per 
head, leaving $1.37 per head over and 
above the cost of the feed used. 
Their manure we consider more 
than ample pay for time attending to 
them and the labor of shearing, and 
when we take the breeding ewes, that 
have given us 125 per cent of increase 
in lambs and lamb flesh worth above 
11 cents per pound, wholesale, and 
a heavier yield of wool that will com- 
mand a higher price, it does seem to 
us that there is good pay in sheép 
raising. H. C. DAVIDSON. 
Elbridge, Tenn. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


HOLSTEINS 
July 3—Woodlawn Farm Co., Sterling, Ill. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Shorthorns., Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and wea 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time. 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale 





NEIGHBORHOOD PLEASANTRIES 





A few days after a farmer had sold a pig 
to a neighbor he chanced to pass his place 
and saw his little boy sitting on the edge of 
the pigpen, watching his new occupant. 

“How do you do, Johnny?’ said he. 
“How's your pig today?” 

“Oh, pretty well, thank you,” replied the 
boy. “How's all your’. folks?’’—Harper's 
Magazine. 

Remember that if what you want to buy 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


_BERKSHIRES 


aero PAL LD LL AAAA 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
EERXSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Grand Circuit of Shorthorn Sales | gale) 


The Most Select Collection of Shorthorns A 
Ever Offered for Sale, commencing 


Tuesday, June 6, at C. J. McMaster’s, Altoona, Mlinois 
Wednesday, June 7, at Thomas Stanton’s, Wheaton, Illinois 
Thursday, June 8, at Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio 

Friday, June 9, at Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio 












































Lee's Premier eh cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for 

Keystone baron, "Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 








Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Ali hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South. 


BERKSHIRES 











Cc. J. McMaster, Altoona, Ill., commences the 
sales with 50 all Scotch cows and heifers and a few 
high-class bulls. They are a high-class collection 
headed by “Silver Dale” a son of “Avondale” and 
out of imported “Rosewood 86th.” Mr. McMaster 
has one of the best known herds in the Corn Belt 
States. 


Third day—Carpenter and Ross Mansfield, Ohio, 
60 head of the most select Scotch Shorthorns ever 
listed from their famous Maxwelton herd that has 
surpassed everything in the show ring in recent 
years. They also offer for sale all the tops of the 
J. G. Robbins’ herd which they purchased recently. 


Superior lot of bulls, cows and heifers. 


The fourth day—Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio, 
sells 50 head, many of them in calf to the Grand 
Champion “Pride of Albion.” They hope to make 
this the Shorthorn event of the season. Some 
good herd headers will be found among them and 
the offering throughout is of splendid quality ap- 
pealing to breeders, farmers and ranchmen alike. 
Every milking Shorthorn admirer, everyone who admires utility types, 
should be interested in these sales. 


First-class Railroad Accommodations have been 
arranged for between all these sales. 


For Catalogs, write the owners and mention The Progressive Farmer. 






of Quality and 
Makeup. 
None Better. 


\ Good pigs 8 to 10 
weeks old $10.00. { 
Extra fine indi- 
viduals $12.50 to 
tO°S1GiO0, =: 8 St 
JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N.C. 


Thomas Stanton, Wheaton, IIl., sells a similar lot 
the second day. They are largely importations 
from Canada. The best Scotch tribes are listed 
and the individual merit is in keeping with the 
richness of pedigrees. Cows with calves at foot, 
heifers bred and open, many of them from import- 
ed dams and bulls. 
































mo * wa gy Near service boar pigs, (Master- 
Special Offering piece and Longfellow breed- 
ing). Ge Ae ee fellows that will please you. 
RICED RIGHT. MUST BE RIGHT. 
BROOKSIDE FARM, LESLIE, GA. 
Berkshires are SOME HOG. GRIFFIN & BASS. 
’ Pigs, bred and open gilts 
BERKSIRES and boars ready for service, 
© for sale at reasonable prices. 
All well bred and nothing but good individuals offered 
forsale Everything guaranteed as represented. 


LEROY HALL Hillsboro. N. C. 
_DUROC-JERSEYS 


ree 


QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 65617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 



































ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebred Bulls, Cows and Heifers of all ages. Grade 
HOLSTEINS of allages. Car lotsa specialty; Prices reason- 
able; Prompt service. A great opportunity for you to get 
“REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE” also grade HOLSTEINS 
that are *“‘THREE-FOURTHS TO SEVEN-EIGHTHS FULL 
BLOOD.” Direct all communications South of the Ohio River 
to us 1517-1518 Central Bank Bldg., Memphis. Tenn., and all 
communications East, West and North of the Ohio River to us 
at Hamilton, New York 


DAIRYMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE CATTLE CO. 





Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 


for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
calf up to 2-year olds. 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 
my own breeding offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


SIMON E. LANTZ 

















CONGERVILLE, ILL. 
ANGUS CATTLE 623? stains Bos 


ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an ee g: flat PERCHERON 
STALLION, SC in P. A., coming 6 years old, 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become 
a favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
The Hampshire has become a market topper in 
every market. If you would like free informa- 
tion and literature on the Hampshire Hog, ad- 


dress, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 




















Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
° Write me your wants or come and see one 

of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 
D U R QO C e Best blood lines; if they aren't 


2wL tt = big enough they aren’t good 
JERSEYS: enough. Booking for May 
———— delivery. Picture Folderand |. 
Breeding List Free. 

Big type re istered Selena China 
Cruso, N. C. pis from a fine a herd as there 
is in the state. Write me. 


E. W. JONES, 


Jetfersonton, Va. 


r HEREFORDS a 
“Polled Hereford Cattle 


FOR SALE—— 
Registered, Double Standard Bull and Heifer 
Calves and Yearlings, Extra good individuals. 
Come and see them. Nomoredehorning. Also 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. fine lot of registered Hampshire Oxford and 
Shropshire Rames and Ewes. The Fashionable 
PUREBRED-—- bred big boned kind, also Registered Shetland 
~ Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc | Poney Stallions and Mares. 
| Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. | Monterey Stock Farm, Ltd. 
Angora Goat's. Jersey Cattle. * ‘Segatins Peas. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS: SPRINGS N. C. 


























POLAND- -CHINAS 


registered Fol r POLAND 
CHINAS; 


Trimble, Ga. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 









































Large, prolific kind. Try them, they will Woodlawn, Virginia. f THE BEST WAY TO 
thresh pout dollars for you. Satisfaction oO. I. C’S 
sea. Wai oe ee BEAT THE 
J.LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland. N.C. |] CHINA PIGS pion, Boars, all-Rewis- || O. F.C. Sesser Pane a 20. A, aie 
Saws all sola Plenty of baes pat at Ae one one pat ean at $18, oe one SOAS i, 
y eaigrees tree, outo av wel sow nds 
DUROC JERSEYS Rg ae T. E. BROWN to io. TENN. by a weight, prize- ey inning boats: s and sire BO WEEVI 
breeding is unsurpassed. R. Q, OWEN, Route 1, BEDFORD, VA [ I 4 L 
; Thos. H. Rogers, Clyde, N. C. HAMPSHIRES 0. 1. C's. A big lot of bred 











Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 
Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15. 


Order Yours Today. 


gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


JERSEYS 


PLD LP LILI 


° REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS— 
For Sale: = Two old enough for light service. 
Also 3 Berkshire boars 90 days old. 


A. @& M. College Dairy 
Weest Raleigh, N.C. 


SHORTHORNS 


MAPRARAR AAR AAA 


THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
The best lot of pigs I ever raised ready for shipment 
$10. each. 50c additional for registration. Defender, King | 
He a Pals Col. ne A Ohio Chief and Gold Bond blood 
E IDEAL FARM, 
DJ. “SIMMONS, Proprietor, R. 4, Timmonsville, Ss. €. 


E Registered DUROC - JERSEY SWINE. 


Young service boars and pigs of either sex from two to 
three months old. The most popular blood lines are 
represented in our herd, the long, deep-bodied type. A 
pedigree with every animal. Write your wants, 

CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS | 





W. I. OWEN, 




















Cholera-Immuned 1 ; 
lctimmea Hampshire Swine 
Breeding Stock, all ages, from the best 
herds in lowa and Kentucky. 


‘i, 
7 BIG TYPE BIG BONE || oars $20. 429) two-year-old herd boars M0: brood 


c POLAND CHINAS |||”” poucHERTY PLANTATION, 





Rss ore y PARAL PS SS LSS SA | 





The American: Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n, through its 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
not, otherwise, have been 
reached. 

The service of the Associa- 
tion’s extension department is 


free to you. Ask for The | @iseenus> THAT’S RIGHT, 

TAMWORTHS AND ESSEX out; it is free, address x y y iP UNCLE SAM. 

NARRATES, | AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 

TAMWORTHS 4! 2¢¢s, English. Canadi- ' 13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicage, Hlinels. Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 


Largest exibition herd in the South. Ang h or h 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM i orns attractive letterheads ; = = i 
i The Dual Purpose Cattle. ful attenti hi 
| Columbia ~ - South Carolina Th heir k a eat if worth and careful attention wnie 
| 7 ee ing every effort to cotieles pee 
Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


a hundred dollars at six months. 
| hs Twenty-five bulls and forty heifers ready tomers are the first things nec- 
Tamworthis. :eiay tor service tor sale at for immediate sale essary. The next thing is an adver: 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but tisement in 
good individuals offered for sale. 


Write for complete information. 
CEEEUaneY tec FARM. Shedden Farms, Box P, Raymond, Ga. , 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. BR. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. The Progressive Farmer. 








re If its good pigs you are jeting for let us book 
your order for May 15 or later shipment. 
Few bred gilts for RR rod shipment. 
Write for prices and pamphlet describing 
our herd of forty sows that represent the 
t) pioneer Poland China breeders. 


N. J. BELL, CALHOUN, ALA. 
ee Eee 


Cc, B. Luikart, Baton Rogue, La. 






















































Four Poland China 


_ POLAND 
Gilts and Two Males Wali Ls 
Ready for service. elle = — +" 


Price $15.00 each. 100 pigs 4 to 8 weeks old. 
ws ’ Prices right 

JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensboro North Carolina 

















C, W. FOWLER, Manager. 
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pinay 2 “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
ts he reads it or not.”” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
Qncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 

TAIT BUTLER, 

B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 

JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ P ° é 

J. A. MARTIN, . .  . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 











Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 
Secretary-Treasurer 








EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 
will be “Cotton: Its Place in Southern Agricul- 
ture,” by Dr. Butler; “How Plenty of Humus 
Means Rich Land,” by Prof. Massey; “Labor-sav- 
ing Cooking Utensils,” by Mrs. Hutt: and “Organ- 
izing a Codperative Swine Breeding Association,” 


by Frank G. Ashbrook. 





N ViEW of the publicity that has been fiven the 
suggestion, it is probably best for the Editor to 
say publicly what he has already said repeatedly in 
private—namely, that he could not under any cir- 
cumstances accept the Presidency of the A. and 
M. College, if it were tendered to him. We have no 
interest in the matter except to see the strongest 
possible man—a man of ability and leadership— 
chosen for the place. 
> overlook the “Summer Term in Agricul- 
ture for Teachers” at the North Carolina A. & 
M. College, June 1 to 28. Here is an opportunity 
teachers all over the state should seize, because of 
what it means both as equipment for service and 
for increased salary. As Prof. A. C. Monahan of 
the United States Bureau of Education says: 





“It will be several years before the supply of 
men available as instructors in agriculture will 
be sufficient to fill the demand, although the 
salaries paid are from 50 to 100 per cent higher 
than those paid for instructors in other sub- 
jects in secondary schools.” 





—— McLaurin, State Warehouse Com- 
missioner of South Carolina, has become a can- 
didate for Lieutenant-Governor, explaining that he 
wishes to put the warehouse issue squarely before 
the voters of the state. It may have been wise for 
Mr. McLaurin to take this action, but our fear is 
that it will give new grounds for opponents of the 
warehouse system to claim that it is to be a polit- 
ical rather than a business institution. Let Mr. 
McLaurin stick to the warehouse and prove that it 
is a practical business proposition and it will never 
lack friends in the Legislature. On the other hand, 
the system will be virtually destroyed if the con- 
viction once becomes fixed in the popular mind 
that it is political rather than strict “business” in 
its purposes. 





meet Carolina farmers should now resolve to 
attend their party primaries June 3 and help 
get good men named for all offices’ Somebody has 
spread the report that in order to vote in a pri- 
mary one must pledge himself to vote for every- 
body nominated in it, but this isn’t the case at all. 
In order to vote in the Democratic primary it is 
only reauired that a man “affiliate” with the Demo- 
cratic party. To vote in the Republican primary 
one has only to be affiliated with the Republican 
party. The theory of the law, as we understand it, 
is that if a man believes in and generally supports 
a certain political party, he has a perfect right to 
help select the candidates of that party, even 
though he may later feel it his duty to “scratch” a 
few out of the whole number nominated. 





HE A. and M. College is fortunate this year in 

having as its commencement speaker Senator 
Wm. E. Borah, whose address comes on May 29. 
The board of trustees will meet during commence- 
ment and elect a President to succeed Dr. Hill. We 
again express the hope that they will courageously 
get the biggest and ablest man in sight no matter 
where they have to go to find him. It has taken a 
great deal of courage for members of the board to 
assume this attitude—all honor to them for it— 
when they had to resist the importunate pleadings 
and embarrassing electioneering methods of men 
they would, for personal reasons, have liked to 
support. That any man should use the methods of 
the ward politician in seeking the dignified posi- 
tion of college president, has heretofore been re- 
garded as sufficient proof of his unfitness for the 
place, whatever his other qualifications, and it is a 
pretty good rule at all times. The best man for 





President and Editor 


any place is usually a man too busy in some other 
place to do much “electioneering.” 





Fire Is Costing Southern Farmers Millions 
of Dollars a Year 


IRE is all right in its place, but it is high time 

we were knowing that there is little or no 

place for it in our woodlands, pastures, or 
cultivated fields. The clouds of smoke that every 
year darken the rural landscape mean millions of 
dollars worth of plant food gone, humus destroy- 
ed, and young timber killed,—a loss we can ill af- 
ford in a section that buys millions of dollars 
worth of commercial fertilizers yearly and where 
timber is getting scarce and high-priced. 

“Why is raw pine land so poor?” is a question 
we are often asked. The answer, we believe, is 
that this soil poverty is due, more than to any 
other one thing, to the fact that pine lands are 
burned over on an average at least once a year, 
and in some sections twice. This burning is sup- 
posed to “improve the range,” but does it? Asa 
matier of fact it helps destroy the range, because 
it burns all the vegetable matter that is really 
necessary to soil fertility, and kills the helpful 
soil bacteria. 

If you doubt this statement, you can prove or 
disprove it by fencing a piece of poor land and 
keeping fire off it. At the end of a few years it 
will be loose, mellow, and chock full of vegetable 
matter and available plant food. We _ have 
actually seen lands capable of making hardly any- 
thing at all fenced and fire kept away from them, 
with the result that in a few years nature had 
built them up to where they would produce forty 
bushels of corn per acre. 

This is nature’s way of attending to this matter 
of soil and tree conservation, and thé wise farmer 
will imitate her ways. Tltis means that all vege- 
table matter shall be saved and the young trees 
in the woodland given a chance; it means that 
there is mighty little place for fire on the well 
managed farm. 





Uncle John Gives Us a Health Talk 





+ HAT’S all that you’re carryin’ home?” we 


asked Uncle John, as he drove by our 
place Saturday afternoon and alighted for 
his usual verbal “set-to.” 

“That in the big can?” he asked, “why, that’s 
coal oil I’m carrying home to fix the mosquitoes 
with. We ain’t had none to show up yet, but I’m 
gettin’ that oil an’ am goin’ to use it to see that 
none do show up. After a hard day’s work they’s 
nothin’ I like better’n to set on the porch an hour 
or two an’ cool off ’fore turnin’ in, but the pesky 
skeeters have always been so bad I didn’t enjoy it 
overly much. You might think my old ankles wuz 
gettin’ pretty old an’ tough, an’ I guess they are, 
but them mosquitoes have seemed to think they 
wuz pretty good pickin’.” 

“It is wonderful what the critters will chew on 
sometimes,” we agreed. 

“But while their bitin?’ wuz a powerful bother,” 
went on Uncle John, ignoring our intended joke 
about his ankles, “that ain’t the main reason why 
I’ve got it in fer ’em. You know last summer my 
boy Sam got flat of his back with chills an’ fever, 
an’ when he wuzn’t shakin’ an’ shiverin’ he wuzn’t 
fit fer nothin’. Doc Stringer shoveled the quinine 
into him till he finally got onto his feet, but Doc’s 
bill, along with several pounds of quinine, figgered 
up a round hundred dollars. So I said no more 
chills an’ fever fer me, if they’s anyway to help it. 

“Doc Stringer’s a pretty level-headed feller, an’ 
I asked him if they wuzn’t somethin’ that’d keep 
it off. 

“ ‘Sure’, he said, ‘all you got to do is not let the 
mosquitoes bite you. You see, them mosquitoes 
are full o’ malary bugs, an’ when they stick their 
bill into you they fill you full of ’em. These grow 
inside of a feller, an’ when they multiply to about 
a hundred million, the man who is the unhappy 
possessor o’ them proceeds to have a chill, an’ 
they git worse an’ worse, an’ if you don’t do some- 
thin’ to kill them, why they just finally kill you.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“<Jiminy, Doc, 1 says, s’ I, ‘do you mean to say 
you'd kill all them things an’ leave ’em dead in 
your system?’ 

““Sure,’ he said, ‘dead bugs are better’n live uns, 
an’ besides, your system soon burns out their re- 
mains, an’ if you won't let any more mosquitoes 
bite you, you'll never have any more chills an’ 
fever.’ 

“Well, sir, that stumped me. But what he said 
looked reasonable, an’ I got busy. Me an’ the boys 
screened every door and window an’ one end o’ 
the porch, an’ ditched out the sloughs down in the 
swamp, an’ we passed the rest o’ the summer in 
peace, so fer’s mosquitoes wuz concerned. An’ we 
ain’t had no more chills nor doctors’ bills, an 
keep from it. I’m gona put that oil on every hole 
o’ water in a mile of our place. Mosquitoes are 
gona have a mighty poor show out our way this 
year.” 

“You’re dead right, Uncle John,” we put in. 
“There’s nothing better than good health, is 
there?” 

“Finest thing they is,” replied the old man, as he 
put on his hat to go. 





Put Away the Surplus for Winter Use 


HERE’S hardly a community, hardly a single 

farm in the South, that this year will not at 

some time have a surplus of foodstuffs that 
can neither be consumed nor sold to advantage. 
From the coming of strawberries in April and May 
till late fall, there is generally a succession of 
fruits and vegetables ripening. On far too many 
farms, particularly where there is no active mar- 
ket demand for them, great quantities of these 
good things are allowed to go to waste, instead of 
being put away for winter use. 

We are not particularly concerned here with 
putting canned and preserved goods on the mar- 
ket; rather we would urge that pantries and cel- 
lars be filled to overflowing with these good things 
for the family’s own use. .Then should there hap- 
pen to be a surplus for sale, well enough: but let’s 
be sure to see first that there is an abundance 
for the home. 

Looking after this matter is one of the steps in 
any sensible live-at-home program. The farm fam- 
ily that buys canned goods when these can be so 
easily produced at home, is missing a great oppor- 
tunity to cut down its expenses and add to its 
profits. Moreover, in failing to provide whole- 
some fruits for winter use it is failing to provid 
a well rounded diet and is thus inviting doctors’ 
and druggists’ bills. 

Cans and canners are cheap, and the work is not 
hard. When the fruits and vegetables get so 
abundant that they can be neither consumed nor 
sold, it will pay handsomely to put away a larg 





quantity for winter and early spring whet 





apt to have “gone stale” on too much meat. 


A Thought for the Week 

ITH every soul there are days when the 

flood of life runs high. There are days 

when one has high courage; when he feels 
strength to do any task; when his day dreams lead 
him to look afar, and his vision is keen enough to 
reach to the highest peaks. Trust those days. They 
are the right ones on which to set out to seek for- 
tune. Get clear in your mind on such a day the 
whole vision; see then the way to accomplishment 
of your desires; set out resolutely and at once on 
the way. That high flood-tide in your life can not 
last. Next day, as you go about your work, the 
way may seem long and hard; you may half repent 
that you have set yourself to travel it, yet be sure 
that the vision that came to you when your cour- 
age ran high and your sight was keen was the tru- 
est one—the one best worth pursuing. 

The vision is the thing. We do not go beyond it, 
maybe do not reach it, yet it is worth the strugele. 
You have all sorts of schemes for your life, your 
farm and your children: the noblest of them are 
possible and best worth while. One soul takes 
counsel of its fears; it gets not far: another takes 
departure on the life journey on the day when the 
flood-time of life runs high: and it achieves.—The 
late Joseph E. Wing. 





The man who is fond of books is usually a man of lofty 
thought and elevated opinions.—George : 


Dawson 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE- 

















Rurai Credits at Last! 
HAT do you think of the new rural credits 
bill in Congress ? 


es 


” a reader asks. And the 

answer is, that it doesn’t seem to be a 
measure to which, in the language of political plat- 
forms, we can either strongly “point with pride”, 
or “view with alarm”. It is a beginning. It is a 
recognition—a recognition for the first time in 
American history—of the fact that our present 
commercial system of banking is not adapted to 


1 
il 


the farmer’s needs and that therefore a new sys- 
tem must be worked out. 

How much more than a beginning it is, experi- 
ance alone will tell. It will take time to get the 
machinery running smoothly. It will take time t 
get banks and borrowing farmers together int 
organizations. And doubtless numerous changes 
in the system will have to be made. 

We do regard it as a great victory for American 
farmers, however, that even a beginning has been 
made. Once that it is evident that such and such 
a change is necessary, the farmers should have 
power enough to compel Congress to make it. 

As for the present bill, it is probably hke most 
ideas and most people—not so perfect as enthusi- 
astic friends think, and much better than enemies 
give it credit for. “It is a gold brick,” some advo- 


cates of extrem: “overnment’ aid are declaring: 





e Government is doing nothing for the farm- 
ers.” On the other hand, Mr. Myron T. Herrick 
in a letter to the Cuyahoga County, N. Y., Bankers’ 
Association, ftercely denounces the system as 


paternalism oi the worst sort. Congressimen are 





uply going wild, he declares, in an effort to get 
the farmer’s vote. It is, he says, “an unjustifiable 
ise Of the cash and credit of the United 


States Government for a special class”; ..... “a 


se otf Government cash and Government credit 


my ot 


or private purposes on a scale never before at- 
tempted in any other country.” And then Mr. 
Herrick tells the bankers: 


“The fact is that Senator Hollis has shot be- 
yond his land credit mark and become a social 
reformer, moral uplifter, and an agrarian otf 
the old Populist sort. His benevolence and 
enthusiasm have colored his vision in respect 
to economics and finance. He is not trying to 
mobilize land values: he is trying to subsidize 
rarmers.” 

The truth evidently lies somewhere between the 
claims of those who say that the Government ts 
doing virtually nothing for the farmer, and Mr 


Hlerrick’s claim that it is proposing to “subsidize” 


NS 


on ° rane 

Coéperation for Timber Owners 

HE idea of co6peration is invading all lines 

of industry. In one county the writer passed 

threugh some time ago, the timber-owners 
have a cooperative organization, and while its 
purposes are limited at present, the opportunities 
ior such coOperation are immense. Here are some 
on which emphasis has been laid by authorities: 

Plans may be made for safeguarding timber 
t m fire loss. 
2. The timber-owners may pool their interests, 
and sell codperatively, thus always getting better 
We heard only 
a few days ago of a codperative selling which net- 


ted the land owners 20 per cent more per thousand 


prices than individual owners get. 


feet than they had been able to get acting singly. 

Saw mills may be operated on the codperative 
basis, as Mr. Gifford Pinchot suggests on another 
page, and the lumber rather than the trees sold by 
the farmer owners. 


4. When a sufficient area is included in an as- 


sociation, an expert forester might be employed 
for such part of his time as was needed, this for- 
ester to advise as to the proper care of the forests. 


what size of trees to cut, current values of various 
sorts of timber, when to sell, etc. 
Even where there is no formal organization, 


farmers having timber for sale will do well to meet 
together informally, find out what are fair prices 
for timber, and refuse to sell until such prices are 
offered. The ignorance of timber owners hereto- 
fore has cost them untold millions, a typical in- 
stance being given in a newspaper clipping be- 
fore us: 

“A farmer sold a million feet of timber to a 
portable sawmill man for $1,200. and thought he 
had obtained a good price. His neighbor, how- 
ever, got $7,000 for the same quantity of white 
pine from the very same portable mill man. The 
first farmer, on account of his ignorance, practi- 
cally presented the mill man with $5,800. 

& 


The Rich Man in Politics: Another Peril 


NOTHER political peril is found in the use of 

money by candidates in primary elections 
and nominating conventions. Every state 
needs not only a stringent “corrupt practices act” 
providing against the lavish use of money by can- 
didates, but also an aroused and righteous public 
sentiment requiring the enforcement of such a 
law. As one thoughtful man, speaking from ex- 
perience, said to us recently: “We must have a 
law limiting the amount a candidate can spend, or 
else the poor man will be out of it; and we must 
have a public sentiment compelling the observance 
of the law, or else the honest man will be out of 
a 

In other words, even where a proper corrupt 
practice law exists, there will be cases in which a 
rich candidate will hire an army of heelers and 
will arrange to spend large sums of money; but 
through one subterfuge or another will fail to re- 
port the total amount spent, as required by law, 
thus making it appear that he has spent no more 
than the law permits, when in reality he has. 

The rich man as an office-seeker, especially if he 
fails to employ as his managers men known to be 
clean as hound’s teeth, is a peril we must be on 
cuard against—a peril which has brought shame 
to more than one once proud commonwealth in 
recent years. Look out for the candidate whose 
boosters are men known to be out “for what there 
is in it for them.” And while there’s no reason at 
all why we should not elect a rich man to office if 
he stands for some high principle bigger than his 
socket-book, the people must be continually on 
cuard against the rich man who, having no fixed 
platform, standing for no particular principle or 
volicy, runs simply because he wants the glory of 


offic 


oO 


and thinks he has money enough to get it. 
4 


Enforce the Usury Laws 


R. T. S. Johnson, Manager of the Farmers’ 

Warehouse at Jefferson, Ga., wrote us some- 

time ago about the Superior Court judge 
there charging the jury to prosecute violators of 
the usury law—the matter having been brought to 
his attention by the Jackson County Farmers’ 
Union. This action, Mr. Johnson thinks, has not 
had proper attention in the Georgia press, it being 
the only case, to his knowledge, in which a Geor- 
gia judge has spoken out and demanded the en- 
forcement of the anti-usury statute. Another good 
point made by Bro. Johnson is that preachers 
should give more attention to this matter; and it 
is certainly true that when sin is denounced we 
too often think only of lying, swindling, robbery, 
profanity, and immorality, forgetting that hardly 
any other sin is more fiercely denounced by the in- 
spired writers in Holy Writ than the sin of usury 
and oppression of God’s poor. 

Our judges, as a rule, move chiefly among the 
classes exempt from usury-robbery; as do also a 
large proportion of our preachers. The Jackson 
County Farmers’ Union did well, therefore, to urge 
this matter upon the attention of the men on the 
bench; and it is also high time for our ministers 
to thunder forth the anathemas of God, as did the 


(15) 683 
prophets of old, against those who have “the spoil 
of the poor in their houses,” high time for minis- 
ters to denounce as Christ Himself denounced the 
hypocrites who “devour widows’ houses and for a 
pretence make long prayers.” 

Almost everywhere the laws against.usury are 
shamelessly sidestepped and both bench and pulpit 
must speak out—in the name of justice and in the 
name of God. 

Me 
A Variety of Comment 

NDER the new rural credits act of Congress 

loans can be granted only to pay for (1) a 

farm for a home; or (2) equipment, fertiliz- 
ers, or livestock for the farm; or (3) buildings and 
improvements on the farm; or (4) to pay off debts 
already incurred by the landowner for one of the 
three purposes just mentioned. Loans cannot ex- 
ceed more than half the value of the land mort- 
gaged. 

x ok x 

Watch the candidate for the legislature who is 
promising jobs to men in case he is elected. This 
is really a form of bribery and should not be toler- 
ated. It may be that you can’t find out about any 
activities of the present candidates, in this respect, 
but if they are men who have already served in 
the Legislature, find out whether they are known 
to have secured soft places for men who don’t 
amount to much. In nearly every Legislature the 
number of useless clerks, doorkeepers, and “labor- 
ers” who never labor, amounts to a scandal. Look 
out for the man who in this way tries to pay his 
private political debts at public expense. 

x OK Ox 

Speaking of “retained attorneys” of public ser- 
vice corporations reminds us to suggest that if 
such an attorney professes to resign, see to it that 
the resignation is genuine. We know a man who 
resigned (?) just in time to get the people to elect 
him Senator and then took the job back again al- 
most as soon as he got out of the Senate. 

ee  & 

Whenever domestic science or home economics 
is taught in a school, emphasis should be laid on 
the fundamentals. Sometimes a teacher will spend 
too much time on fancy dishes needed once a 
month, and too little on standard dishes needed 
three times a day. The writer recently attended a 
picnic and barbecue at which the meats and des- 
serts were superbly cooked, but the corn-bread 
was abominable. 

* * * 

The New York State Chamber of Commerce 
speaks for “the money trust” of Wall Street in its 
opposition to the rural credits bill. Here is its 
resolution on the subject: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the state of New York opposes any method 
of agricultural banking in the» United States 
which requires the use of Government funds or 
the use of any postal savings deposits in any 
rural bankiny project, or any legislation ex- 
empting from taxation any particular class of 
obligations.” 

The “money trust” got a severe blow when the 
Federal reserve Act was passed despite its violent 
opposition, and it will get another blow when the 
rural credits bill becomes a law. Still it probably 
has important concessions to its credit in both 
cases and is far from dead. 

ay ar 

The primary system of nominating party candi- 

dates has its defects, of course, as all human sys- 


tems have. But that it is an improvement over the 


‘old convention no thoughful believer in American 


democracy can deny. In many state conventions 
in the South for example, it has happened over and 
over again that men have been nominated not for 
ability, fitness, character or even popularity, but 
simply as a result of shrewd trading and wire pull- 
ing. Supporters of one candidate for governor, for 
example, have said to supporters of a certain can- 
didate for superintendent of education, “you help 
us nominate our man and we'll help you nominate 
yours.” And when men oppose the primary be- 
cause it “puts the people into a stir,” let us answer 
in the true words of old Nathaniel Macon, the 
friend and disciple of Jefferson, “The tempest of 
democracy is better than the calm of despotism.” 
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Fine for Your 
CHILDREN 


There are special styles in the 
Shield Brand Line which are the 
finest shoes for children that can 
be had. 

Shield Brand Shoes for chil- 
Gren are made for rough and 
ready, healthy boys and girls who 
climb trees and fences, and scam- 
per over the face of the earth. 
Many fathers and mothers find 
Shieid Brand Shoes hold the chil- 
dren and give more genuine wear 
and comfort than any ae shoes 
auywhere near the pric 

If service is what you want in 
children’s shoes—be sure and buy 
Shield Brand Shoes. 

Shield Brand Shoes are made 
for men, women and children and 
sold by leading shoe dealers 
throughout the South. 

Ask your shoe man to show you 
Shield Brand Shoes. 


M. C. KISER CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Manufacturers of 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES 
“Fit Best—Wear Longest” 




























A Constant Water Supply f 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 





fill your water tank. It’s more re- 
liable and economical to installa 


and be fure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 
of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- 
lons or more per minute. Will y 
maintain air pressure system. Wim 

Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
$130 Trinity Building New York | 











There’ s money in it—big money, One school girl 
made $376 cash scanning goods from her little 
arden. Men make $500 canning one acre of 
omatoes. And think of the good things to eat all 
ter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 
beans, peas, your own pack pork and beans, 
meats, all fruits sng ‘A sebeguanies 
—all this if youu 
ROYAL HOME “CANNER 

It’s not preserving, but cold 
pack canning in tin or glass, nat- 
tral flavor retained. Don’t let 
even one bushel of ee taee rot 















- as wellassummer, alltoldin our 
big free book, . fava Road to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Devt.152 Chottanooga, Tenn. 


Placed Say wEers, ate 
DAISY FLY KILLER frscti Sav’rine ei 

. flies. Neat, clean, or- 
nainental, convenient, 
cheap, Lasts alt 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill ortip 
"Fe over; will not soil or 
<< im injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. @ 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
illows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 

Bpecial low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 

American Feathor& Pillow Ce. Desk 21 ,Nashvilie, Tenn. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















THE UNFINISHED PRAYER 


NOW I lay me—say it darling.” 
i y 
4 








“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
daughter, kneeling, 
(rer her tolded finger-tips. 


bending, 


“Down to. sleep,” ‘to 
murmured ; 
And the curly head bent low. 
I pray the Lord,” I gently added— 
“You can say it all, I know. 


seep,” she 


“Pay de Lord,” the words « ame 
Fainter still, ‘‘my soul to teep.’ 

Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And my child was fast asleep. 


_ faintly 


But the dewy eyes half opened , 
When I clasped her to my breast, 
And the dear voice gently whispered, 
“Mamma, Dod knows all de yest.’ 


Oh! the trusting, sweet confiding 
Of the child-heart! Would that I 
Thus might trust my Heavenly Father, 
He who gears my feeblest ery! 
Selected. 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSKEEPING 


They Learn About ‘Solow Lunches— 
What They Should Contain and 
How to Prepare Them 


Vi HEN the Wide-Awake 
arrived they found the par 

ranged like a schoolroom. 
a fk Aunt Margaret, “is a 


child 
*, | 
i 


roi 


Or ar 


his,” said 
party. We are going to play school, 
and, when the proper time comes, eat 
our luncheons.” 

“Oh, dear,” said 
enough school without playing it! 

“Me, too,” said Dan. 

However, after the 
marched up to the tune of “Oh, where, 
has my little dog gone,” 
had had a spelling bee, a recess out 
on the lawn swinging Indian clubs, 
which 
was really a guessing game, they were 
tired and ready for the lunch baskets. 
If any of you do not believe it just 
ry it. 

“Suppose I let you each judge your 
own school lunch,” said Aunt Mar- 
waret. “Would you like that?” They 
nodded a little dubiously, and she 
continued: 
on the 
use this score 


Martha, “I get 


” 


children had 


blackboard. We will 


eard for judging: 


“See, 





Type of container .....ccscececee 10 
Neatness of wrapping .....ccesee 5 
Daintiness of luncheon .....6.6.6 10 
Nourishing qualities .........6..-. 20 
Well BAIANCEE foc 0k Kt esc cseos 15 
WGLL GCOOMGG: 6560.6 Pio 5.02 obo Osta 15 
BAsY CURCEUER. 66:6 sce ss ee ee oe 15 
Suitability to season .........0.. 10 
“But, first, let us make up some 
rules for the lunch box. Bessie, what 
would you suggest?” 
“T would like to have a little sur- 
prise in mine now and then,” she an- 


swered. 

“T always wish for 
with mine,” interjected Alice. 

“T like something I can swallow 
Dan, “and get out to 


something hot 


play.” 

“Me, too,” said 
something filling.” 

But Edith only sighed and said that 
if she ever had little girls to put up 
school lunches for, she was going to 
have a bag full of string and drawer 
full of wrapping and wax paper, and 
then she was not going to let her lit- 
tle girls put up their own lunches, be- 
cause it was not any fun to take what 
was left over from breakfast and then 
know that you had to eat that at 
noon. 

“T want mine to be filling, too,” said 
Mary, “but I can’t eat it lukewarm 
and greasy the way Dan can. I| wish 
for two things. first, that we could 
have something green, like lettuce or 
tomatoes, the year through, and then 
that we could have an ice-box to keep 
our lunches in.” 

“You have not said anything, 
tha,” said Aunt Margaret. 

“T was just thinking that everyone 
could have her wish.” 
“What about the 

John. 

“Tf T were the smart boy who knew 

how to use tools the way some folks 


John, “and I want 


Mar- 


ice-box?” asked 





i ae ae ek 5 ; 
think they do,” she responded with 


sparkling eyes and heightening eokee:| 
“! would. make some kind of a plat- 
form arrangement that went down 


into the well and kept 


everybody's 
food cool.” 

“Good for you,” laughed Aunt Mar- 
garet. “Any smart boy could do that, 
and maybe he will do it at school next 
year” 

“Now, let’s test our luncheons. Ev- 
eryone call out what she brought her 
lunch in and its advantages or 
vantages.” 

“Mine is a candy box,” said Bessie. 
“It is easy to wrap and carry, but 
the food smells a little bit close when 
I open it up, and it spoils my 
tite.” 

“IT just wrap mine in any oid piece 


‘ 
disad- 


appe- 


of newspaper I can find. usually a 
Progressive Farmer,” said Alice. 


“Horrors!” laughed Aunt Marvaret. 
“Don’t you file your Progressive 
Farmers? Surely you would not 
throw away so much knowledge; be- 
sides, printers’ ink is made of mate- 
rial that is not wholesome. Then, 
too, there is no ventilation.” 

“T have a pretty tin lunch box that 
folds up. It has holes in it and keeps 
the food moist,” said Edith. 

“My lunch box,” remarked Martha, 
is a little leather satchel. 
nice handle. The only objection to it 
is that if I spill anything in it ] can- 
not scrub it clean in hot water as 
Edith can scrub her tin box.” 

Mary said, “I have a pretty little 
wicker basket with two covers and 


long enough handle to put over my } 
arm,” 

“T like a shoe box for mine,” said 
John, “because I can throw it away 


when it is empty and it does not need 
any washing.” 

But Dan laughed and said, 
even better than that. 
a leather 
my shoulder, 
luncheon in small parcels in paraffine 


“Mine is 
I used to have 


book bag that I slung over 


It has-a | 


| 
| 








but now mother puts my | 


paper and I tuck them in my pock- 


ets.” 

“Oh, I would not like that!” two or 
three of them cried. “Even if it does 
save the carrying of parcels, the food 
would be warm and mashed by noon 
time, and, besides, you could not carry 
anything to drink or anything crisp 
that way.” 

“Everyone write down the score he 
or she thinks his or her container de- 
serves. Now, mark down the neat- 
ness you think right. Open up your 
lunches. The sandwiches and bread 
should be wrapped in paraftine paper 
to keep them fresh and moist, the li- 
quids should be in bottles or covered 
glasses, and they should have a dain- 


ty paper or cloth over and around 
them. Next, let us discuss whether 
or not it is nourishing. Each name 


her box.” 

sliced boiled ham, a 
baked apple, a mo- 
and two pieces of can- 


the contents of 

“Mine is thin 
lettuce sandwich, 
lasses cookie 
dy,” said one. 

Then came in succession: 

Egg sandwich, bread and butter, an 
orange, two pickled peaches and plain 
cake. 

Deviled buttered 
berry jam sandwich, 
a small jar of prunes. 

Ground meat and pickle sandwich, a 
tomato, a banana, sponge cake and 
milk to drink. 

Fried pork, fried sour pickle, 
pie, cake, fried sweet potatoes. 

Instantly there was a_ hubbub. 
“Don’t you know every one of those 
things is indigestible, Dan!” almost 
screamed Bessie. 

“Oh, Dan,’ almost groaned Aunt 
Margaret, “there would be so much 
blood and energy spent in the stom- 
ach muscles that you would not have 
any wits left to keep up with your 
class.” 

“Yours gets the booby prize,” laugh- 

(Concluded on page 19, this issue) 


roll, straw- 
sugar cookie and 


eggs, 


ege 


| about the one best—by far the 


ever made for World’s Best 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel — 


Ever dechaec 


This is positively the greatest 
ing proposition ever made. 
fore you invest in new roof cover- 
ing, siding or ceiling, first learn 4 










best oe every viewpoint,and 
chea Take no chances. 
Get | + , Freight Prepaid 
offers and note the big savirg. 


EDW A ced DS Ris Steel Cluster de 
Tightcote Reo Steel Shingles 


actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
proof,fire-proof, rust-proof,and guar- 
anteed lightning-proof. Anyone can 
lay it,right over old shinglesif you like. 


impossible To Rust 
Edges and Nail Holes 


Every sheet of Edwards’ Galvan- 
ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Siding, 
Ceiling or finish is A heavy gale 
vanized piece ata t by our ex- 
clusive T SHTCOTE 4 patented pro- 
cess after sheet has been stamped 
and resquared. Side and edges are 
as heavily gaivanized as body of sheet. Et 
Means no weak spots to rust or corrode. |i! 
By means of Edwards’ Patent 
locking Device (see illustrat 
nails are driven through underilayer o 
metal only—no exposure—no ieaks. 


Garage $69.50 Up 
Wide ym! many styles, all 
sizes of Portable, Fireproof 5 
Metal Garages, $69.50 and ie 
up. Lowest alone ever 
made. Postal brings FREE 

64-page Garage Catalog. 


FREE Roofing Book 

Edwards’ Reo Steel Clus- 
ter Shingles, V-Crimped, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofing direct 123 you, at ‘rock bot- 
tom’’ factory prices. Write today for FR IGHT PREPAID 
OFFER on the lowest prices 


Spanish Metal Tile 































Edwards Patent 
“Grip-Loc 


Roofing, Free Samples and 
Roofing Book No, " 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
524-574 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Note construction 
of Patent Inter- 
locking Device, 
= nail 
eads from 
weather— 


ROOFING 
BOOK 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


| GREATEST 
| 
| 


making rocf THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 

absolute- 524-574 Pike St.,Cincinnatt 
ly water Please send FREE samples, Freight- 
tight. Paid prices and World’s Greatest Roof- 


ing Book No. 574 
Name... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


AGEPOSS. . cccscccccsccccsceccccccccccscccncesevecceseccce 


Largest Makers of Sheet Meta! Products in the World 













If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 

or exchange 
== for cloth, write 
to 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


They will give you more than dealers 
and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 


AGENT $30to$50 Weekly 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Sell the New Improve 
ed Monitor Self-Heat- 
ing lron—the *‘ World’s 
Best’? — Nickel Faye 
throughout— Over 
750,000 in use. Positively 
e easiest, fastest selling, 
Lowest Priced, best 
known iron made, Binding 
Consantes. No experience 
Big profits for al] or 

oan two dozen on Sat., Mre. 
New low terms. 










Evans, N. Car., 

, sold eight first half day. 
Exclusive a sed Sample free to workers. Write today. 
The Monitor Sad Iron Co.717 Wayne St., Big Prairie, 0. 


art ng 
ixon, 








GOooD 


OSITION 


Secured or Your Money Back 
if you take the Draughon Training, the 

training that business men indorse. You 
can take it at college or by mail. Write to-day 
DBAUGHON’S PRaCTICAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Box 25 Nashville, Tenn. 



















ike hungry wolves if sag use OLD FISHER- 
MAN’S LURE 26¢e Box. Different from any 
other bait. Fills your nets, traps or linese 
Guaranteed Results. Also carry com- 
; plete line seines, tramme! nets, hoop 
nets, fish traps, etc. at extremely low 
rices, Largest Trappers’ Supply 
epartment in America. 


F. C, TAYLOR FUR CO. 
Dept.11, St. Louis, Mo. 



















Runs on Alcohol 


yw . No electricity, wires or 
Much cheaper 
+ 12-inch 
oller bearing. Reliable. 

s genuine comfort and satis- 
. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd 
roved success. The Won- 
der Fan. Price $16.80 eash with or- 
deronly, delivery prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
MOTOR, 574 W. Maes St. Chicago 


















When 
your 


writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
advertisement in, The. Progressive 


Farmer.” 
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years, 
used for these aprons, 


bertha 


5806—Misses’ Middy Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 years. The 


3510—Child’s Sacque Apron—Cut in sizes 2, 
Gingham, calico, linen and crossbar, muslin are 


771—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 8 to 14 years. The dress closes ne 
the front and may be made with or without the cape- §0 





mill 


M 











4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 


dress has a middy blouse and a three-gored skirt. 


811—Girls’ Dress—cCut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


’ gored skirt. 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 


This dress has a bolero and a three-- 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Canning Meats and Soups 


F YOU have any old hens or roost- 

ers that will eat you out of house 
and home, can them. If you have a 
big, male calf that is more bother 
than it is worth, can it. If you have 
no method of keeping your pork and 
your hams give promise of becoming 
infested, can them. If you have made 
a large amount of soup, can it. If you 
have peas and beans in your garden, 
spinach and asparagus, can them. 

Canning is simply killing bacterial 
iife and confining the material in such 
a way that it is protected from other 
bacterial life. There are three ways 
in which you can can meat in glass. 
You can cut up the raw meat in pieces 
and fill the jar with it. Add one tea- 
spoon of salt to a pint of meat but no 
water. Use a new rubber and put on 
the top not quite tight. Set it in a 
vessel with a false bottom. Add wa- 
ter to about half the height of the 
jar. Cover well and cook four or five 
hours. When about half cooked, seal 
the jar tight. This is very much eas- 
ier, and one is sure of results if the 
elass with the double loop be used. A 
vacuum outfit would require less time 
for the cooking, as the heat can be 
made greater, but home-made outfits 
zive splendid results until you feel 
like buying an outfit. 

The second method is to cook the 
meat. It has much more taste if it is 
lightly browned before cooking. Fill 
the jars and boil down the juice. Add 
as much juice as possible and cook in 
water in any flat bottomed vessel 
with a good cover to keep in the 
steam as by the previous method. 

A third and absolutely safe method 
is to fill the jars with anything one 
desires to keep. Cook it as in methods 
ye and two for an hour. Seal tightly 
and cook fifteen minutes longer. This 
kills the active bacteria. Next day, 


. put the jars back on in cold water 


without opening the tops and boil two 
hours to cook those germs which 
have hatched out of the spore form. 
Cook one or two hours the third day 
to catch any stray germ that may 
have been undeveloped before. 

This sounds like a great deal of 
trouble, but it really is not, as the 
boiler, steamer or whatever is used 
for holding the bottles, can be set on 
the back of the stove while the din- 
ner is cooking or if an oil stove is 
used, it can be lighted when conven- 
ient. Some people can meat and soup 
in tins, but I suggest that the ordin- 
ary householder stick to glass unless 
she has some one to give her expert 
advice in selecting paper and lacquer- 
ed tins. Glass bottles do cost money, 
but they last forever, especially if you 
cet the glass top variety and the clear, 
tested types of jars now on the mar- 
ket. If you get the pure, clear glass be 
sure tosend some of the canned meat 
to the county fair as the prizes you 


receive will help to pay for the jars. 














If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we'‘will send them some sample copies. 
Then call n them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 


Why Women Live Longer Than Men 


O YOU know that the average 

length of life for white males is 
50.2 years, for Negro males 34.1 years, 
for white females 53.6 years, and for 
Negro females 37.7 years? The rea- 
son for this is believed to be two- 
fold: first, that nearly all the suicides, 
murders and accidental deaths are 
men, and, next, that men indulge to 
excess in alcohol, tobacco, over-eat- 
ing and various forms of vice more 
than women. 

Doctor Albert Burr, in speaking of 
the use of tobacco, says: “There are 
volumes of evidence in support of the 
statement that smoking is responsible 
for much of the premature senility of 
men. Nearly twice as many women 
as men live to be a hundred.” 

It is exceedingly important that we 
women keep our health and strength 
and minds clear to care for the com- 
ing generation. How important it is, 
then, that we use every influence pos- 
sible to keep our young girls from 
contracting the snuff habit. Almost 
every woman who uses snuff will say, 
“T was taught it when I was a child, 
but I wish I had never learned it.” 
These who know what a filthy thing 
snuff is would not put it in their 
mouths unless the habit were fasten- 
ed very strongly on them. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR LIGHT 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


1.. Graham bread with cream cheese, four 
large stuffed dates, milk, 

2. Two baking powder biscuits with hon- 
ey, two apples, milk. 

3. White bread with cold lamb, two oat- 
meal cookies, milk. 

4, Eight small crisp crackers with peanut 
butter, four prunes stuffed with sugared 
nuts, milk. 

5. White bread with roast beef, an or- 
ange, milk, 

6. Graham bread and lettuce sandwich, 
peanuts, milk, 

7. Rye flour muffins, grape juice, peach 
gelatine. ’ 

8. Boston brown bread with boiled fish 
and French dressing, two sugar cookies. 

9, White bread with chopped eggs, pre- 
served figs, cookie, milk, 

10. Graham bread with cold chicken, one 
banana, 

11. White bread with currant jelly, salted 
peanuts, fruit juice. 

12. Graham biscuits with bits of cold, 
thin-sliced, broiled ham, stick candy. 

13. White bread with marmalade, 15 wal- 
nuts, an orange, milk. 

14. Boston brown bread with pimiento 
cheese, 10 dates, stoned and rolled in sugar, 
fruit juice. 

15, Biscuit with sardines and lettuce, one 
frosted cup cake, grape juice. 

16. White bread with chopped nuts, one 
doughnut, stewed apples, 

17. Sandwich made with one slice Gra- 
ham and one slice white bread, spread with 
blackberry jelly, custard, milk, 

18. Corn bread with shredded herring, 
two molasses cookies, canned strawberries, 
milk, 

19, White bread with crisp bacon, one cel- 
ery heart, two chocolate marshmallows, milk. 

20. Boston brown bread with shaved ma- 
ple sugar, one small pop-corn ball, soaked 
prunes, 





The man who's wise wil! advertise. 
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Back to’79 


HE first cake of Ivory Soap was made in 1879. 

That Ivory Soap has survived the years and 
attained an immense sale despite the keen competi- 
tion of soaps that followed in its wake proves that it 
meets a need and meets it best. 


The need is for a white, mild, pure, floating soap to 
sell at a price within reach of all. Ivory Soap best 
meets this need because it is a white, mild, pure, 
floating soap of the highest grade and sells for five 
cents. 


There are any number of soaps claiming to be as 
good as Ivory but every one of them is lacking in one 
or more of the desirable qualities which have given 
Ivory Soap its long life and ever-growing popularity. 
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You Can’t Find their 
Equal at this Price! 


Good, sturdy hosiery for every 
member of the family at 10, 15 
and 25 cents. Our location and 
manufacturing economies enable us 
to sell Durham Hosiery for a price 
that makes home sock knitting 
expensive. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND_CHILDOREN. 


WZ@@Mz 


O* 


is knit strongest where the greatest 
wear comes. Heels, soles and toes 
are reinforced, and tops can’t pull 
from the bottoms. Famous Durham 
dyes give permanent colors, 


Durable Durham Hosiery must give 
every member of the family fault- 
less service, because they’re backed 
with an unlimited guarantee of per 
fect satisfaction. 

Ask your storekeeper for 

Durable Durham Hosiery, 


and to show you the 25c 
Durham mercerized hose. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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S OCALA CANE 


We are so used to sugar 
that we are likely to fore 
get to give it its properly 
important place, Right 
now if somebody asked 
you what sugar was good 
for you’d probably say — 
“Oh! to put in coffee and 
tea and for making cane ; 
dies and desserts.” That’s 38x 
it—we all think of sugar ; fe iy 
as a sweetener and over- ; dt a ae Wy A0e 
. its value as a food. Saat ab eB SES ME ale 1 ES. 

he chemists classify I _ SUCA ME CROP: 

sugar as a hydrocarbon— sat ti igh en ai 
that name may or may not be interest- 
ing to us, but what is interesting is their 
statement that it has, as a hydrocarbon, 
equal food value with the starchy foods 
and by @igestion largely adds to the 
fatty tissues of the body, 

Why do we eat sugar anyway? Your 
first answer might be: “Because it is 
sweet and tastes good.” Of itself the 
answer would be correct, but the more 
important fact is that the body craves 
sugar because it needs it. And when the 
body craves something it gives us an ap- 
petite for it. So primarily that’s why we 
like sugar and things made with sugar 
and not just because they are sweet. 

In view of the fact that sugar has gone 
up so tremendously of. late these facts 








stead of the luxury sugar having gone 
up it is the FOOD sugar that has raised 
its price. Yet—even though the price is 
up we have to have our sweet food just 
the same. 

Certainly the makers of that delicious 
beverage Coca-Cola must have dis- 
covered that sugar is up, because one of 
the principal ingredients in making Coca- 
Cola syrup is fine cane sugar. Think of 
it!—they use an average of 80 tons of 
sugar a day—about 4 carloads. But un- 


has itself borne the raise and so you and 
I pay just the same today for our bottle 


paid. Incidentally, this phase of the sit- 
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from drinking a bever- 
age as pure and good as 
Coca-Cola. Not only do 
we please our palates 
and derive wholesome 
refreshment from the 
drink but we also give 
our systems that bit of 
sugar sweetness that 
they crave and which is 
necessary to health and 
tissues. Is it any won- 
der then that Coca-Cola 
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| SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion. Miss Polly plans to bring Pol- 
lyanna up with a strict adherence to ‘duty.” 


Pollyanna begins immediately to teach the 
“glad game’ to her aunt's household and 
the neighbors. 
CHAPTER X—(Continued) 
OLLYANNA drew a long breath. 


“T thought—how glad you could be 
—that other folks weren't like you— 
all sick in bed like this, you know,” 
she announced impressively. 

Mrs. Snow stared. 
angry. 


Her eyes were 
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: | ‘HERE is profit in doing your own thresh- 
ing when you use a Sterling thresher. The 

outfit is so efficient you never think of its size. 
In fact, the small size and light weight are advantages, 
because the Sterling thresher can be taken over roads 
and bridges and up hills where the big outfits could 
not go. It is strong enough to thresh all kinds and 
conditions of grain, peas, beansand peanuts. It re- 
quires no more power than is furnished by a 4, 6, or 
8-H. P. LHC keroseneengine. It doesclean, thorough 
work, at low cost We have sold thousands of these outfits to 
farmers in the peanut country and today the Sterling thresher is 
the most popular machine in the South for peanut threshing. 

We offer four sizes—21x 28, 21x 33, 26x33, and 30x37 You 
can buy your outfit either unmounted, for barn floor threshing; 
mounted on an individual truck, or mounted on a truck witha 
Titan 4, 6 or 8-H. P. kerosene engine. By the purchase of at- 
tachments you can have a Sterling thresher equipped for any 
kind of threshing ever done by a Southern farmer. 

It’s no trouble to send catalogues and complete information. 
Here is an outfit you ought to know about because it’s a money 
maker. Drop usa line at the nearest general agency. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 

Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., Jacksonville, Fla., Memphis, Tenn., 
ichmond, Va., Birmingham, Ala., Columbia, S. C., 

Little Rock, Ark., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


“Well, really!” she ejaculated then, 
jin not quite an agreeable tone of 
voice. 

“And now I'll tell you the game,” 
‘proposed Pollyanna, blithely confi- 
dent. “It'll be just lovely for you to 
play—it’ll be so hard. And see, it’s 
like this.” And she began to tell of the 
missionary barrel, the crutches, and 
the doll that did not come. 

The story was just finished when 
Milly appeared at the door. 

“Your aunt is wanting you, Miss 
Pollyanna,” she said with dreary list- 
“She -telephoned down to 
Harlows’ across the way. She 
says you’re to hurry—that you’ve got 
some practising to make up before 
dark.” 

Pollyanna rose reluctantly. 

“All right,” she sighed. “Pil hur- 
ry.” Suddenly she laughed. “I sup- 
pose I ought to be glad I’ve got legs 
to hurry with, hadn’t I, Mrs. Snow?” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Snow’s 
| eyes were closed. But Milly, whose 
eyes were wide open with surprise, 


lessness. 
i the 


saw that there were tears on the 
wasted cheeks. 
“Good-by,” flung Pollyanna over 


her shoulder, as she reached the door. 
“l’m awfully sorry about the hair—I 
wanted to do it. But maybe I can 
next time!” 

One by one the July days passed. 
To Pollyanna, they were happy days, 
indeed. She-often told her aunt, joy- 
ously, how very happy they were. 
Whereupon her aunt would usually 
reply, wearily: 

“Very well, Pollyanna. I am grat- 
ified, of course, that they are happy; 
but I trust that they are profitable, as 
well—otherwise I should have failed 
| signally in my duty.” : 
| Generally Pollyanna would answer 
| this with a hug and a kiss—a proceed- 
ing that was still always most discon- 
certing to Miss Polly; but one day 
she spoke. It was during the sewing 
hour. 

“Do you mean that it wouldn’t be 
enough then, Aunt Polly, that they 
should be just happy days?” she ask- 
| ed wistfully. 

“That is what I mean, Pollyanna.” 

“They must be pro-fi-ta-ble as 
well?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What is being pro-fi-ta-ble ?’ 
“Why, it—it’s just being profitable 
|—having profit, something to show 
| for it, Pollyanna. What an extraor- 
dinary child you are!” 
| “Then just being glad isn’t pro-fi- 
| ta-ble?” questioned Pollyanna, a lit- 
| tle anxiously. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Oh dear! Then you wouldn't like 
it, of course. I’m afraid, now, you 
won’t ever play the game, Aunt Pol- 
ly.” 

“Game? What game?” 

“Why, that father—’ Pollyanna 
‘clapped her hand to her lips. “N- 

nothing,” she stammered. 

Miss Polly frowned. 

“That will do for this morning, Pol- 


> 


lyanna,” she said tersely. And the 
sewing lesson was over. 

It was that afternoon that Polly- 
anna, coming down from her attic 
room, met her aunt on the stairway. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, how perfectly 
lovely!” she cried. “You were com- 
ing up to see me! Come right in. I 
love company,” she finished, scamper- 
ing up the stairs and throwing her 
door wide open. 

Now Miss Polly had not been in- 
tending to call on her niece. She had 
been planning to look for a certain 
white wool shawl in the cedar chest 
near the east window. But to her 
unbounded surprise now, she found 
herself, not in the main attic before 
the cedar chest, but in Pollyanna’s 


little room sitting in one of the 
straight-backed chairs—so many, 
many times since Pollyanna came, 
Miss Polly had found herself like 


this, doing some utterly unexpected, 
surprising thing quite unlike the 
thing she had set out to do! 

“IT love company,” said Pollyanna, 
again, flitting about as if she were 
dispensing the hospitality of a palace; 
“specially since I’ve had this room, 
all mine, you know. Oh, of course, I 
had a room, always, but ’twas a hired 
room, and hired rooms aren’t half as 
nice as owned ones, are they? And 
of course I do own this one, don’t 1?” 

“Why, y-yes, Pollyanna,” murmured 
Miss Polly, vaguely wondering why 
she did not get up at once and go to 
look for that shawl. 

“And of course now I just love this 
room, even if it hasn’t got the car- 
pets and curtains and pictures that 
I’d been want—” With a painful blush 
Pollyanna stopped short. She was 
plunging into. an entirely different 
sentence when her aunt interrupted 
her sharply. 

“What’s that, Pollyanna?” 

“N-nothing, Aunt Polly, truly. I 
didn’t mean to Say it.” 

“Probably not,” returned Miss 
Polly, coldly; “but you did say it, so 
suppose we have the rest of it.” 

“But it wasn’t anything only that 
I’d been kind of planning on pretty 
carpets and lace curtains*’and things, 
you know. But, of course—” 

“Planning on them!” interrupted 
Miss Polly, sharply. 

Pollyanna blushed still more pain- 
fully. 

“T ought not to have, of course, 
Aunt Polly,” she apologized. “It was 
only because I’d always wanted them 
and hadn’t had them,I suppose. Oh, 
we’d had two rugs in the barrels, but 
they were little, you know, and one 
had ink spots, and the other holes; 
and there never were only those two 
pictures, the one fath—I mean the 
good one we sold, and the bad one 


that broke. Of course if it hadn’t 
been for all that I shouldn’t have 
wanted them, so—pretty things, I 


mean: and I shouldn’t have got to 
planning all through the hall that 
first day how pretty mine would be 
here, and—and— But, truly, Aunt 
Polly, it wasn’t but just a minute—I 
mean, a few minutes—before I was 
being glad that the bureau didn’t 
have a looking-glass, because it didn’t 
show my freckles; and there couldn’t 
be a nicer picture than the one out 
my window there; and you’ve been so 
good to me, that—” 

Miss Polly rose suddenly 
feet. Her face was very red. 

“That will do, Pollyanna,” she said 
stiffly. “You have said quite enough, 
I’m sure.” The next minute she had 
swept down the stairs—and not until 
she reached the first floor did it sud- 
denly occur to her that she had gone 
up into the attic to find a white wool 
(Continued on page 26, this issue) 
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Saturday, May 20, 1916] 


|THE POULTRY YARD 
A Word for the Faithful Hen 


HY do some farmers, year in and 








year out, censure, abuse and 
“ball out” the hen? Did you ever no- 
tice the class of farmers that do this? 


The writer has, and has carefully 
studied them for a number of years. 
Strange to say, a hen will scratch up 
corn for such a man under conditions 
when she would not think of bother- 
ing the man that provided for her and 
cave her a welcome home on his 
farm. 

I recently saw a man planting a 
field of corn within a few feet of his 
poultry yard, where no fences were 
up and the poultry roaming at will all 
over the farm. I asked this man what 
he intended doing with his chickens 
while planting his corn. “Nothing,” 
was his reply! “My chickens never 
destroy my corn.” This man_is a 
lover of the chicken. He has a large 
family, and he says his chickens are 
half his living. He keeps the hen and 
the hen is keeping him and his large 
family. 

The faithful little hen knows the 
cross farmer that makes her home 
unwelcome. He curses her, throws 
rocks and sticks at her, forces her to 
roost high up: in the tree tops, where 
she must endure all the cold rains, 
snow and wind. She realizes that her 
presence is not wanted and that her 
life is in constant danger. Like a hu- 
man being that has undergone such 
treatment, she becomes a thief, a 
fraud and a deceiver. She is forced 
to scratch up a hill of corn occasion- 
ally or something in the garden for a 
living. This only adds fire to the fury. 
Her owner finally gets his shot gun 
and the next day he tells his neigh- 
bors that he can do some good farm- 
ing now, he killed a lot of the 
worst chickens he ever saw. 




















{ have known many such instances 
and practically all such men are alike. 
As a rule they are a set of ruifians, 

ever read, go to church, or see any- 


thing in life that is elevating. The 
farmer that will get his shot gun and 
shoot down wife’s chickens siim- 
ply because they have scratched up 
a few hill : his corn, may be a dan- 
dy good fellow, but he has just two 
things wrong with him: He has neith- 
er principle nor good sense. Thous- 
ands of good housewives are tied up 
to just such husbands throughout the 
country. They strive hard to raise the 
poultry, knowing that their efforts 
will not produce the same recom- 
pense in any other line of work, yet, 
year in and year out, knowing the 
profit in poultry as they do, they must 
have their feelings hurt, their efforts 
foiled, and disappointment after dis- 
appointment thrust upon them by a 
set of rufhan husbands that can see 

















ry 


nothing in life but a hill of corn, a fat 


steer or a good horse. 
Cc. CG - CONGER, Jr. 
Penn Laird, Va. 





A Live Community Club 


| {AVE recently organized a 
fine littl 


tle club in our community, 
which we call the Savannah Cont- 
munity Club. We meet every four 
weeks at the neighbors’ homes. We 
always have an interesting program. 
We discuss the best methods of poul- 
try raising, of gardening, of house- 
keeping, and other interesting sub- 
jects. 








Owing to the sparse settlement of 
our community, we cannot do as 
much as we wish, but we are going to 
race with other community clubs in 
this county, as it isn’t always the 
quantity that makes the quality: We 
are going to put forth an effort to do 
better work this year in all the clubs, 


as we have tomato, corn, poultry, and 
pig club members in this community. 
We have very much work to do to 
keep them going, but there is always 


k to do when we are trying 

to accomplish great things from small 

beginnings. R. A. CAPEL. 
Lilesville, N. C 
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The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


ed Martha. “If I were your sister I 
would not have let you put those 
things in your box.” 

“If you were his sister,” said Mary, 
“all you would want to do for a grow- 
ing boy who thinks he is a man is to 
keep him filled up.” 


“Let’s hear the rest,” said Aunt | 


Margaret. 

“My luncheon is the best of all,” in- 
terruptcd Martha. “I made a cream 
chicken pie from some _ left-over 
chicken and some rolled bread and 
butter sandwiches. Instead of cake I 
have some brown bread that has rai- 
sins and nuts in it, then I have brown 
sugar for a filling, then I have black- 
berry sauce and a lovely big pear,” 
and everyone groaned with envy. 

The next luncheon was. broiled 
breakfast strip, baked beans, bread 
and butter sandwiches, curd cheese 
with cream, salt and pepper in it, 
doughnut and canned peaches. 

“Dan,” said Aung Margaret, “since 
we disapproved of your luncheon en- 
tirely, suppose you suggest one for 
yourself.” 

“Well, Tl have some hard cooked 
eges, beet pickle, potato salad (made 
with diced, not mashed potato), bread 
and butter, sliced thicker than the 
girls have it, chocolate cake, canned 
pears, six dates and six pieces of but- 
ter scotch.” 

“Those are very good luncheons,” 
said Miss Margaret. “They are well- 
balanced, I can see that the food is 
well cooked and no one, except Dan, 
had anything hard to digest, like cab- 
bage, tried food or other indigestible 
things.” 

“Don’t you like sweet potatoes. 
Aunt Margaret?” asked Mary. 

They are very nourishing,” she re- 
plied, “but school children are apt to 
swallow them quickly to get out to 
play; they are not easily penetrated 
by the saliva, and since they thus 
take considerable work on the part 
of the digestive organs, it is better to 
eat them at other meals when one 
does not need her blood in her brain.” 

“Have you any criticisms of these 
lu nches, girls ?” 

“IT think we ‘oueht to have had more 
strawberries and other fresh fruit,” 
said one. 

“I think we should have had more 
fruit juice, ’said another 

“Only one of us had milk to drink,” 
said a third. 

“Not one of us had cheese,” said an- 
other, “or peanuts.” 

“Not one of you mentioned drink- 
ing cups,” laughed Aunt Margaret. 

“There are many things you could 
have—gelatines, all kinds of salads and 
custards, but we are going to have 
something very nice today, because | 
knew some of you would wish for 
something hot. Those who wish to 
have hot cocoa may have it, and those 
who want it shall have cream soup. I 
agree with you that something hot to 
stimulate the digestive organs and 
something cool to drink, like water 
or fruit juice, will help the appetite 
wonderfully.” 


“Do you like salt and pepper shak- | 


ers, Alice,” asked Bessie. 

“T sthink it would be nice for the 
teacher to keep them for us in 
school,” she replied. 

“Would you like to have one of 
those thermos bottles for keeping li- 
quids hot or cold?” 

“Indeed I would,” two or three an- 
swered at once, “if I always rode to 
school, for they are too heavy to 
carry.” 
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N’S 1916 
Big Bug Book— 
60 Days | RoadTest 


and Sensational Low Price 
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Write Today for My Big Book 


Y new 1916 buggy book is the biggest buggy book ever issued. 

It is more than just a free catalog, it gives you 208 pages of 
buggy facts that are educating, in a good, interesting way. 

It’s a story of better buggies, lower prices, a longer and stronger 
guarantee. I want to send you a book that will open your eyes to 
low prices, that will enable you to buy on better terms than you ever 


dreamed of. 
Here’s the Reason 


TI am located right in the very heart of the hickory-growing district 
of America. I am in a town where taxes are low and help is capa 
and not expensive and I know the carriage business from A to Z 


BOHON’S 


“Blue Grass” Buggies 3 3 


©. T. BOHON, 
President 
































From Factory to You 


I absolutely guarantee to save you from $25 to $50 
on your buggy. My ‘‘Blue Grass’’ buggies are 
famed for their strength, Beauty and the riding 
ease they give. They are made right here in our 
big factory by expert bug Bey, -makers under my 
own personal supervision. I challenge the buggy world 
on prices and quality. 


60 Days’ Road Test . 


My road test means business, too: 60 Days’ 


you, don’t think it is the bust buggy you ever drove, 

it back at my expense. Isn’t that square? My 
th "00. 00 ae backs everything I have said. It backs 
my guarantee—the strongest, most liberal guaranteg 
ever written. 


Send Coupon Today: 
I can’t begin to tell you the story here. My 
big book telis all—you’ll like it;it’s intere 
esting. No matter what kind of a bu 
you want, cod "ll find it in my book. ares 
styles, lower prices, everything you want. 
This covers every kind of harness, too, ag 
we are the biggest manufacturers 
selling direct to consumer. If 
interested in my Money-Save 
ing lake RI and Farm 
Equi 





e 
h 
FREE. Send the coupon 
NOW. 




















D. T. BOHON, Pres. Without obligation or expense on my part I would like { 
to have the book or books checked below. Please send 
post paid to my address. 


| 
Bohon’s Buggy and Harness Catalog . . Cl { 


Bohon’s Money-Saving Merchandise ane a 
Farm Equipnient Catalog .... . | 


COMPANY 


Name 
Post Office. 


i 
&. £..D. State 4 
SER hoes my a te, aioe 
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“Everyone come and make the co- | 
coa and soup quickly. Be sure you | 


boil the cocoa well before adding the 
milk. Do not let the milk boil except 
in the soup and just a minute. Adda 
pinch of salt to the cocoa and plenty 
of salt and white pepper to the soup. 
You might grate in a little bit of on- 
ion juice in the soup just before tak- 
ing it up, and beat it well with the 
Dover egg beater. 











* I 
oh he i | It’s the cloth in the overalls 
iz Py pi that gives the wear. 


over seventy-five years 


When buying Overalls, Shirts or Jumpers, insist 
upon STIFEL’S INDIGO. Look — 


for this trade mark on the back of the 
goods inside the garment. It’s put there 
for your protection. 


REGISTERED 
Overalls are cooler, more serviceable and economical the year ’roun 
for Farm work than pants. 
Stifel’s Indigo has stood the test for 75 year 
Every washing makes it look like new. it is fadeless and wears like 
leather. 
Cloth Manufactured by 


J. LL. STIFEL & SONS, 


Indigo Dyers and Printers, WHEELING, We VA. 


New York, . 260-262ChurchSt. San Francisco, Postal Tel. Bldg. St. Paul, . .. 238 Endicott Bldg. 
Philadelphia, . . 324 Market St. St. Joseph,Mo., Saxton Bk. Bidg. Toronto, ~4 Manchester Bldg. 
Boston,.......31BedfordSt. Baltimore, .. 114W. Fayette St. Winnip . 400 Ha Bldg. 
Chicago, . 223 W. Jackson Blvd. St. Louis, . . 425 Victoria Bldg. Montreal, ... . 489St. Paul St. 














This complete outfit with all tools for operation, including capping 
steel, only $5.50. Our machines are made of the best galvanized sheet 
steel and will last for years. They are used extensively by Goverament 
Agents and canning clubs. 
One of the largest concerns in the South handling Canning Outfits writes as follows: 
**We have a very flattering offer from the people whose machines we hahdled 
last year, allowing us to build their machine and market it on a royalty proposition, 
but as our county demonstrator is very favorable to your machine, we feel that it 
would be to our mutual interest to handle same. 
Write for catalog on all sizes canning outfits and cans, 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. P.F., 


Z 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 














writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer, 
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“The Last Word 
“MILEAGE” 


OPINIONS may differ on what constitutes a 


good tire until the mileage record speaks. Then Fire- 


stone mileage settles the argument. 





Firestone mileage 


talks convincingly. It has talked motorists into demand- 
ing twice as many Firestone Tires this year as last. It 
has talked many thousands of new dealers into joining 


the Firestone forces. 


It will talk you into insisting 


upon Firestones on every wheel and on the spare. 


Firestone 


Non-Skid Tires 





now have Red Side Wall and 
Black Tread, a handsome 
color combination, the trade- 
mark of Firestone. It addsa 
touch of elegant “‘difference”’ 
toanycarwithout showy effect. 


The Firestone Non-Skid 
Tread means big economy of 
extra mileage while affording 
the greatest possible security 
against skid or slide. 


Firestone Accessories give that 
help at the critical moment which 
the farmer—of all busy men—so 
much appreciates. 





Firestone Cementiess 
Patch FREE 


Let us send you a Firestone 
Cementless Patch Free—also copy 
of book,‘‘ Mileage Talks,’’ No. 40 
Write today. Meantime, see your 
dealer. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers” 


AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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at your own convenience. It’s aneasy job, 
requires no experience and only a few hours work. 


Repainting MAKES YOUR CAR LOOK LIKE 


There’ saPee Geel Finish 
for Every Purpose 


Don’t buy paint with your 
eyes closed. Look first into 
the merits of Pee Gee 
Finishes. If you don’t know 
the Pee Gee dealer in your 
locality ask us. Write also for 
FRE Tilustrated book “ Homes 
and How to Paint Them” 
also for color cards. 


NEW, adds a year or more service to it 


and INCRE: ASES ITS SELLING VALUE 
Hee fee 


Auto Painting outfit. 


Contains everything necessary to repaint a Ford or 
similar sized _car, including top. Plain directions on 
each cane QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


COMPLETE $3.00 
At hardware, paint and drug dealers. Tf your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will deliver 
on receipt of $3.00. 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., tncorporatea Dept. 43, Louisville, Ky. 


Paint It Yourself 








Light Runni mn 


Stl Dberzahn 


“THE KING OF ENSILAGE COTS ERS” 


is known ever ywhere for its great 


simplicity, strength and durability, its 
can’t clog and safety features, its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 


stands the test of hardest work. 


Guaranteed to do more 


and better work on less power than any other ensilage 


ter on the market. 


Write for catalog and 


proof. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 1117 S. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 








BALE YOUR HAY / 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Simplicity, strength, durability, 
a —__—€€:£ Ty)2 | C the Lig rhtning AS. wis 

eal to buy; big capacity, quick work, eS 
, best farm money -maker. 

We make a complete line of both heavy and light presses, horse, 


Press the seni aad economic 
no trouble, lasts for years 


engine and tractor power. 


Send name today for complete catalog, 


We will make good terms to right customers. 
showing all styles and prices. 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - 


Line 


{i & 
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KANSAS CITY, M iSSOU RI. 


With the 


Lightning 





Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


a, | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 














CANDIDATES ANSWER UNION 
INQUIRIES 


Secretary Faires Submits Additional 
Replies Received From Candidates 
for North Carolina State Offices 
ECRBIARY &. C; 
North Carolina 


Faires, of the 
Farmers’ Union 
gives out the following additional re- 
plies received from candidates for 
state offices in North Carolina: 


From A. J. McKinnon, Candidate 
for Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Democratic Primary: 

1, “Repeal of the merchants’ crop 
lien.” I favor the repeal when it can 

done with safety. 

2. “Provisions permitting neigh- 
borhoods to adopt race segregation in 
land ownership.” Neighborhoods de- 
siring it should be given the privilege 
with proper regulation so that a hard- 
ship would not be worked on the land 
owner. 

3. “A just and equitable system of 
taxation.” I favor a just and equita- 
ble system of taxation, (a) including 
a good inheritance tax, (b) | also 
favor any fair legislation which will 
tend to put in use our unused oaks, 

4. “Provision for incorporating ru- 
ral communities.” I favor this or any 
other legislation that tends to the im- 
provement of rural communities 

5. “Initiative and 
have not studied this 
but believe “A frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles is 
necessary to preserve the 
liberty.” 

6. “A stringent anti-usury law, 
laws regulating banks as public ser- 
vice corporations.” I favor a string- 
ent anti-usury law and believe both 
state and national banks should be 
under like supervision. 

7. “Giving some official 
to regulate insurance 


referendum,’ 
question fully, 





absolutely 
blessing of 


and 
and 


authority 
rates.’ 1 tavor 


| giving some Official authority to regu- 


late insurance rates. 
oO A 


State warehouse system 
somewhat like the South Carolina 
plan.” JI approve this and have advo- 


cated this for years. I have been in- 
strumental in having many ware- 
houses built and have aided in build- 
ing some. 

9. “A simplified and popularized 
Torrens system of registering land ti- 
tles.” I favor this in its most simple 


| and inexpensive form. 


|olina Farmers’ 
| you, I desire to give 
fupon the 


| would be 


10. “Provisions for furnishing text- 
books to the people at cost.” I think 
the children of the state should be 
furnished school books at the lowest 
possible cost. 

11. “Requiring retained attorneys 
for public service corporations to sev- 
er such connections before entering 
the Legislature.” I favor this. 

A. J. McKINNON. 

From N. A. Sinclair, Candidate for 
Attorney-General (Democratic Pri- 
mary): 

In reply to a copy of the resolution 
of the State Council of the North Car- 
Union received from 
you my opinion 
eleven propositions named 
therein as follows: 

1. I think that some 
ought to be substit 





other system 
uted for ine pres- 











ent merchants’ crop lien. 

2. I favor the plan of race segrega- 
tion in land ownership as advocated 
by Mr. Clarence Pe 

"3. Iam in favor of a complete re- 
vision of r systet —f taxa- 
tion along * e lines suggested in your 
section thre 

4. I am ‘n favor of incorporating 
rural communities. 

5. I have never seen any reason 
for objecting to the initiative and ref- 

im 


erendum, although in a state 
ed chiefly of a rural popul 


North 





compos- 
ation like 
Carolina, I do not think it 
necessary, provided the 


state would enact laws as proposed in 
your section numbered eleven. 

6. 1 am in favor of effective anti- 
usury laws. 

7. J am in favor of legislation pro- 
perly regulating fire insurance in 
North Carolina. 

8 I am in favor of a warehouse 
system something like the South 
Carolina system. 

9. I have always been in favor of 
the Torrens System and believe that 
some means should be adopted for 
putting the law in practical operation 
in North Carolina. 

1. 1 atm if tavor of 
school text books at cost. 

11.. I think that all attorneys repre- 
senting or connected with public ser- 
vice corporations and trusts should 
be required to completely sever their 
connection with the same _ before 
serving in the Legislature, as Solici- 
tors or Attorney-General, as these of- 
ficials are charged with making and 
enforcing the law. Yours very truly 

N. A. SINCLAIR. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


furnishing 


From A. L. French, Republican Can- 
didate for Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture: 

The merchants’ crop lien law, in my 
judgment, is one of the strongest fac 
tors for perpetuating a soil-destroy- 
ing cropping system, and, too, works 
against the cropper in this, that he 
pays—in a great many instances—un- 
just prices for his supplies. I believe 
the law should be repealed, to take 
effect after two years, giving mer- 
chants and croppers two years to ef- 
fect the change in their business. 

2. I am not yet ready to express 
myself on this question, as I am unde- 
cided in my own mind concerning it. 
Many good arguments are offered in 
support of segregation and some, in 
my opinion, equally good against it. 

3. Yes, except in the matter of in- 
heritance. To place heavy tax on all 
inheritances would work a wrong to 
many of our people of moderate 
means, and, too, would tend to dis- 
courage saving. 

4. Cannot see the necessity for a 
law of this nature. However, I have 
no objection to the measure. 

5. Not necesary in my _ opinion, 
where aie ites meets as often as is 
the case in North Carolina. 

6. Am in favor of a stringent anti- 
usury law. 

7. Am of opinion an official em- 
powered to regulate insurance rates 
would be liable to get us into a bad 
mix up in our insurance matters. 


8 Yes. 

9. Yes. 

10. By all means furnish school 
books at cost. I would go further 
and provide free books where com- 


pulsory attendance is in effect. If 
you oblige children to attend school— 
a measure I heartily approve—furnish 
them the tools to work with. 

11. Yes, by all means. 


Very truly, L. FRENCH. 





From T. W. Bickett, Candidate for 
Democratic Nomination for Gover- 
nor: 


OLLOWING are answers sent by 


Hon. T. W. Bickett, candidate for 
Democratic nomination for Governor: 
1. The Crop Lien—The Farmer 
Union, as I am informed, advocates 
Sic adanae? AL die ace ee 
the repeal of the merchants’ crop 
lien, not because it is pra oit to any 
man’s getting credit on the basis of 
his growing crop, but solely because 


t 
this form of credit is subject to none 
tecting tl 


excessive 


ual laws. pro 
inst 
charges. My 

therefore is that the 
for constructive rather 
tive remedy. The 






of the u 1e bor- 
interest 

iction 
situation calls 
than destruc- 
one-crop system is 
the mother of the crop lien, and we 
need, first, a never-ending education- 
al campaign in favor of farmers mak- 


rower a 


usury own cony 
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to 
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OVEQALL UNIFORMS 


$3.50 for $2 


Yes, f am seriously offering you $3.50 
worth of valuabie articles for a 00, in or- 


der to induce you to wear CA HARTT’S 
FARMER 


GREATEST OVERALLS: 
provided you will show the overalls to two 
other farmers: because I know that once 
you wear them you will never want any 
other kind. Sofova short while, I will 
send you for $2 postpaid: 
1 Pair Indigo Blue Carhartt Farmer 
Overalls 
1Stag Horn Handle, patent clasp 
Pocket Knife 
1 large “ box Golden Gall 
em 
1 Indigo Blue .28 inch square Cambric 
Pocket Handkerchief 
1 Farm, Stock and Account Book.... 
(One farmer wrote hewould not take 
$10 for his if he could not petenctner) 
1 Vest Pocket Memorandum Book. . 05 
1 Souvenir (Trusted Men).....-.-. ... _.10 
TOUR VERO s 6:50.05 vionees: $3 50 
Write today enclosing $2 and your leg 
and waist measurements forall sizes up 
toand including 42inch waist measure. 
For larger waist measure add 10c for each 
additional two inches, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer 


of Overalls. 
a ATLANTA DALLAS DETROIT 











This is the Steel Roofing that fire can’t 
burn; that lightning can’t damage. 
lasts longer than wooden shingles. Looks 
better. as to ‘or on. Sold direct to 
you. Guarantee 


SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
.Price $2.98 Per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 

The price of roofing is going up. Now 
is the time to aa Send today for big 
free samples to test. Save 50 to Tic per 


square by writing—TODA Y—for Special 
30-Day Bargain Offer No. P 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P Savannah, Ga. 








































ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
ORFEEDING INSECTS"? 


Ef STOP FEEDING INSECTS! 
? ¢ 





IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
_INSECTICIDE 


- ONE GALLON CANS $100 

— === BY THE BARREL 50¢ 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING. MOBILE ALA. 

WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 











**The Feed that Pays,”’ 
let telling why silage should be grown 
and how silos benefit farmers, free to 


our new book- 


any address. Write today. 


G. M. Davis & Son 


} Established 1838 
| 809 Laura St. Palatka, Fla. 
| Makers of Cypress Silos, Water Tanks, Etc. 














Big demand at stores for Home Canned 
Goods: also put up goods for neighbors 4f# 
aod home use. Geta : 

“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 
Prices, $2.3O0 and up. The FAVORITE’ 
gives best results ; uses less fuel; boy or girl & 
can operate it. We supply cans and labeis. 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


TheCarolina Metal Products Co.,Box 10 — Wilmington,N.C, 











Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by puiting 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


_, districts between 


|country schools teach not only 


| sympathy with the purpose our 


| —The segregation of the 


i} and 


ing foods and feeds at home. We 
should begin with the boys and girls, 
as | have often said, by making our 
i 
three R’s, but also the three B’ 

Bread, Bacon and Sertevdiltited 
continue the work among grown-ups 


by demonstration work in teaching 
how to grow, and by all the expert 
help the state can give in teaching 
how to market, these food and feed 
crops. In this way I hope we may 
largely eliminate the need for the 
crop lien, but i also believe in going 
further by enacting legislation that 
will make it easier for the honest, 


| industrious, and economical tenant to 


get cash to buy such 
cannot make at home 
fore that I may 


supplies as he 
I think there- 
declare myself in full 
or- 
ganized farmers desire to effect in 
this matter though preferring this 
constructive method of effecting the 
same result. 

2. Segregation in Land Ownership. 
races when 


it follows as a result of : 


well order- | 





| 
| 


ed public sentiment is to be desired, | 


but after the most thoughtful study 


of the question | am driven to the 
conclusion that a law denying to a 
white man the right to own land ina 
Negro district, or to the Negro the 
right to own land in a white district 
would be contrary to both the state 


Federal Constitution. The 
preme Court of 


Su- 
North Carolina in the 
Winston-Salem case held that the 
city did not have the right under its 
charter to pass an ordinance design- 
ed to divide the city into residential 
the two races, 
clearly 


the court very 


ig 


and | 
° ° | 
intimates that | 


1if the city had possessed such a right | 





under its charter, the exercise of it | 
would have been a violation of the 
state Constitution. The segregation 
cases now pending before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
present a question of residence. The 


laws under attack do not pretend to 
interfere with the right of a citizen 
to own, buy or sell property, but are 
directed exclusively to a right to re- 
side on such property. The plan sub- 


mitted to me does not affect this 
question at all, bui relates only to 
|ownership. The result would be a 
segregation, not of people, but of 
land titles. Under the plan a Negro 
living in Boston could not own a 


| 


| could own the 


| 


tract of land in a white district in 
North Carolina, although he rented it 
to a white man, while on the other 
hand a white man living in Boston 
tract of land and rent 
it out to a Negro. 


While I sympathize with farmers in 
white communities who, asserting 
that a homogeneous population is 


necessary for the proper support of 
schools, churches, and rura 
ty life, complain that al owners 

introduce landowners 
into neighborhoods that would other- 
wise remain wholly in white hands, I 


ysentee 
Negro 


often 


| believe that communities in the coun- 





| viction as 


a little no- | 


| Wrightsville 


try can do much towards establishing 
practical segregation of the races, just 


as been done in the gities, by develop- 
ing a healthy public sentiment—and 
this method of reaching the desired 
end is absolutely free from any con- 
stitutional restrictions. Of course, 
|too, if the United States Supreme 
| Court decides that race segrega- 


cities is consti- 
will be possible for 
also to adopt 


residence in 
then it 
communities 


tion by 
a 
rountry 


th it plan by conforming to the same } 
urban | 


limitations as fixed for 


conimunities. 


are 


3. Tam certainly in favor of a just 
and equitable system of taxation, and 


my views are set forth at length in a 
paper read by me_ before’ the 
North Carolina Press Association at 


two years ago. I am in 
favor of every reasonable and just 
measure that will tend to lighten the 
burdens upon labor by putting a larg- 
er tax on inheritances, and that will 
encourage the division of our lands 
into small farms. I am open to con- 
to the best method of ob- 
taining this result. 


1] communi- | 
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@ You can get your 
Chero-Cola “In a Bottle 
-- Through a Straw, 
at Soda Fountains 
and other Refresh- 
ment Stands. ~ 


Everybody knows it 
by its name 
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shero-Lola 


THERES NONE SO.GOOD 


4 COPECO 
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HAVE YOU 





THAN. YOU N 


We Can Heip You to Get 
Rid of Your Surplus 


The city consumer is clamoring for all that you have to 


offer. The Market Bulletins issued by our Market Bureau, a / 
provide a way for you to let the consumer know who you _ 

are, what you have to offer, at what price, when and where. ‘2 ae 
He will read of your offerings and write to you or order die \ AR, 


rect, sending you Express Money ordersin payment and have 














you ship to by Southern Express the products wanted. f 
Low rates on food products---prompt service---free delivery. 7 / 
Southern Express C |B 
outhern Express Company j é 
mam rae ry 
Publi oe a > S x L = BUTTER 
2 iN _— 
\\\\ , KC he New ae 
Sip) \W Gaby) 





When writing to advertisers say, “l saw your advertisement in The 


4. Iam heartily in favor of provis- | Progressive Farmer.” 
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Save Money 


on Groceries 


yea $s your opportunity to save money on all 





fy supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed 
Feed at wholesale prices. Our method of 
selling direct to consumer for cash makes pos- 
sible such low prices. You save at least one- 
third or about $60.00 a year on supplies, 


FIVE BIG MONEY SAVERS 
COMPARE THESE PRICES 


Puritan Best Patent Flour . . $6.40 per bbl. 
White Poppy Good Patent Flour, $6.25 
All flour in cotton sacks) 
Fancy Roasted Coffee 25 bey 15c; 50 Ibs 1444c. 
Lake White Fish . 100 Ib kit $3.75; 70 Ib $2.75. 
Granulated Sugar, > 3 tb bag #2. 25; 100 Ibs 
loose, $8.25. 














CUARANTEE—The quality of our goods is A 
number one. e guarantee them to be pure, 
clean and wholesome. You may return at our 
expense any groceries you buy which are not 
satisfactory and we will refund your money 
with any transportation charges you have paid. 
The best guarantee is that you will not want 
your money refunde 

FREE—Our complete’ price list which quotes 
rock bottom prices on Groceries, Feed and 
Seed. Just saysend me your free price list as 
advertised in The Progressive Farmer. 

Better still order from this Ad any of the goods 
listed which you need at the present time and 
commence today saving money. 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
212 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 


HUSTLER 



















“HUSTLER ’® 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 

HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


We a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 









A COMPLETE 


FIELD GATE- *4ico 


IN LOTS OF SIX, $1.50 
PERFECTION FRAMELESS GATE 


This new device is a real discovery, for it has 
lowered = of an ordinary field gate to 
less than half. It is also a time saver as well as 
amoney saver. Write at once for circular giv- 
ing description, illustration and full particulars. 

PERFECTION AUTOMATIC GATE CO., 
STRASBURG, VA. 
tic and Fr: le 


Mfrs. of Aut Gates. 














ALL EXPENSES PAID 


Visit New York and Yellowstone National Park as 
our guest. 

Let us Pay for Your Vacation. 
Small amount of work Required. Not a Contest. 
No votes to get. Full Particulars on Request. 

Southern Woman’s Magazine, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





ions for rural com- 
munities. 

5. I have no earthly objection to 
the initiative and referendum as a 
principle, but I am of the opinion 
| that in North Carolina it would be a 
cumbersome piece of machinery, and 
| there are other more important mat- 
ters which claim the attention of the 
public. 

6. I am in favor of stringent anti- 
usury laws, but agree that these laws 
should be National in their scope, and 
of course I am in favor of laws regu- 
lating banks as public service corpor- 
ations. I am under the impression 
that they are very largely so regu- 
| lated already. 

7. I am in favor of such state su- 
pervision of insurance companies as 
will secure to the people just and 
equitable rates and insurance that 
really insures. 


8. I think a,state warehouse sys- 
tem on the South Carolina plan emi- 
nently desirable. 

9. I am heartily in favor of a sim- 
plified and popularized Torrens sys- 
tem of registering land titles. 


10. I am in favor of provisions for 
furnishing text-books to the people 
| at cost, if some practical way of do- 
| ing this can be devised. 

11. The present Constitution makes 
every voter eligible to office. All 
other qualifications are left to the 
judgment of the people when they 
come to cast their ballots, and I think 
the people can be safely trusted to 
pass upon these qualifications in such 
a way as to protect their own inter- 
ests. I do not believe the people 
would favor an amendment to the 
state Constitution which would dis- 
qualify for holding office every em- 
ployee of a railroad company, an elec- 
tric light company, or other public 
service corporation. 


In view of the nature of the ques- 
tions propounded I deem it fair to 
say that in a hundred speeches made 
in country schoolhouses all over 
North Carolina I have endeavored to 
make it plain that my passion and 
fixed resolve as a public man is to do 
everything possible to make life in 
the country just as profitable and 
just as attractive as life in the town 
; 1 want to do a work for the men and 
| the women out on the farms that will 
at least resemble the work done by 
Aycock for the children in the school- 
room. To this end the nearest and 
dearest object of my administration, 
if I am elected Governor, will be to 
convert tenants of North Carolina 
into landlords. As a private citizen 
I have been able to do this for a few 
people; as Governor of North Caro- 
| lina I have a great faith that I can do 
it for thousands. The mere office of 
Governor holds for me no illusions. 


incorporating 














i seek it because of the opportunity 











HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 
SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 


To Housewives 


Perhaps you are considering the purchase of a new 


Stove or Range—let no amount of c 
your minds. 
dealers and convince yourself that a 


laims confuse 


Examine the Richmond line at your 


Richmond is 


the logical stove or range to install in your home. 


RICHMON 


STOVES and 
RANGES 


are dependable, durable and equipped with every 


device to save time and 
Proper design and airtight constructi 


insure good cooking. 


on gives per- 


fect heat cireulation, always under perfect control for fast or slow cook- 
ing. You can bake or roast anything without burning. Let us send you 
our booklet describing Richmond ranges and tell you the name of the 


nearest dealer. 


Richmond Stove Company, 


Richmond, Va. 





it will afford to render real and sub- 
stantial service to the state. 
Respectfully submitted, 


as Ws BrGisisas. 
* * * 
Answers received from Messrs. 
Mann, Hartness, Jones, Wood, Jor- 


dan, Linney, Young and McClenaghan 
are crowded out of this issue. 
We also regret that the expected an- 
swer from Mr. Daughtridge had not 
been received when this page went to 
press, as we had hoped to publish it 
at the same time as Mr. Bickett’s an- 
swer received sometime ago. 

All candidates have been repeatedly 
reminded by Secretary Faires of this 
opportunity to tell the farmers of the 
state where they stand on live issues, 
and were told that May 12 was the 
latest date for mailing such answers. 
A full list of candidates refusing to 
reply will be given later 
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South Carolina Hog Census 

R. W. W. Long, Farm Demonstra- 

tion Agent of South Carolina, 
has compiled statistics showing the 
number of hogs available for market 
this fall to be 324,609. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of hogs killed in each county for 
home consumption last fall, the num- 
ber sold and the approximate number 
available for market this fall: 





County. 

















MEOOVIIIO cc ciesesse 10,313] 2,312] 3,221 
AMON 3 ccscccveccces | 19,300] 9,710| 13,480 
Anderson ....--++-- | 12,300) 2,520] 2,660 
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Bamberg 11,250 3.900 









Barnwell 21,600 12,740 
*Beaufort ..... 2,580 
ESOT ROICY : siecec inns 7,160 
ROISRUOREEE 85-8 bw so 50 4,680 


*Charleston 
*Cherokee 
CAOMECE ond nd ess bus 
Chesterfield 
Clarendon 
COICO - 6:6 -0:85:0 0-3 69 
Darlington 

DOE MATA OE 
Dorchester 
Edgefield 
Fairfield 

EP VOPONC. sieiois's v0.0 
*Georgetown 
Greenville 
Greenwood 
Hampton 
*Horry 
OT ee a en a eee 
Kershaw 
Lancaster 
Laurens 

| Fe ee ee 
Lexington 
Marion 
Marlboro 
Newberry 
Oconee ; 
Orange burg 
Pickens 
Richland 
PMG 6 We aie saw as 
Spartanburg ...... 
al) ge rae | 
Union 

Williamsburg 
York 


Lou 
80 











L3G EL ee 220,708) 324,609 


port of 1910 as 





*Estimated, 
basis. 


with census ré 





The Progressive Farmer i 
I ever read, church paper 
don’t think anyone can re: 
a better life than they 
had they not read it.—VW. 
lotte, N. C, 








Paid Political Advertis: ment 
BICKETT AS FRANKLIN 
FARMERS KNOW HIM 


The following letter of personal experience 
recently appeared in the Franklin Times, 


Franklinton, N. C., R. F. D. No, 2. 
April Sth, 1916, 

May I say a few words to the publie con- 
cerning T. W. Bickett, the man who we ex- 
pect to be our next Governor? 

What I wish to say is this, not what some 
one said, but a personal transaction, We, R, 
M., Cc. HH. and W. A. Bailey, several years 
ago decided to buy us a home or homes, and 
this decision was reached without money, 
The next thing to do was to find a man who 
would sell us land on easy terms. We found 
this man in the person of T. W. Bickett 
The terms were made about ual to the an- 
nual rent. When short crops w 
would tell him that we could not make a 
full payment. He would that it 
was all right. When I asked him to endorse 
my note to the bank he did not grit his teeth, 
but simply smiled and stuck his fist to the 
paper. Last fall we finished paying the last 
dollar and received the deed. 

He has done this same thing for a lot of 
other folks. When I spoke to him about be- 
ing Governor he said he intended to multiply 
that transaction by five thousand. I think 
he would come as near doing that as any 
man in the State of North Carolina. I think 
he would do more for the masses of the peo- 
ple than any man I ever 


ould come we 


simply say 






M. BAILEY. 


HENCH & DROMGOLD:S 








4 wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in yt er and wear. Cata 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrowsy, 
Cultivators, Cora Planters, Shellers, etc. 
Mention this pap 


HENCH & DEROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa 


POTATO Now Ready for Shiping. 
PLANTS PeqBsiso# 


Any Size Order. 

Porta Rica and Nancy Hall $1.25 per 
thousand’ 

J. A. YARBROUGH, 








Tifton, Ga. 


7~ SWEET POTATO PLANTS \ 


$1.00 per 1,000. 
Quick shipment. 7,000 bushels select po- 
tatoes bedded. 5 varieties. Send 10 per 
cent and balance will be sent C. O. D, 
ifyoulike. Wy. & R. BALLARD, 
Dept. F, ASHBURN, GA. 




















Sweet Potato Plants on Credit. 
Posto _— renee rats BL gg om oe Prompt ship- 
ir $7, $2 , balance in Oct 





ober. 
GROWERS "ASSOCIATION. "hen 269, Tallahassee, Fle. 
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May 20, 1916] 


Wo Gives More? 


(23) 691 


Adler’s 


Famous No Money 


“NEW GROUNDS” NOT SIGNS OF PROGRESS | 








Tendency Is to Destroy Forest Growth When Often Same Effort 














WHEN A 


RED RIVER SPECIAL 


Works for You 
It ls Guaranteed 


“With proper management to be capa- 
ble of doing more and better work than 
any other machine made of like size 
and proportions, working under the same 
conditions and on the same job.” 


It is so written in your purchasing con- 
tract. This clause has stood for years 
and years in the selfsame words. We 
believe ‘them ourselves and we back 
them up with the machine that we 
build. 


WHO WANTS LESS? 


You can easily find out what this guaranty 
means by sending for a copy of the Home Edi- 
tion of the Red River Special paper. Your own 
neighbors who understand have furnished the 
facts for this number. Ask for a Big Catalog, 
too. Both free. <A postal request will do. Just 
sign your name and address. 


NICHOLS & SHI SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY oF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
(2) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHICAN 


Purebred Seed for Cotton and 
Nitrate Fertilization 


The possibility of Nitrate of Soda 
being used as a substitute for 





Potash Salts, when the latter cannot | 


be obtained, gives the former an 
added value. 

There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
If you diminish your cotton acres 
and use the highest grade of Seed 
for Planting and apply one hundred 
(100) pounds per acre of Nitrate of 


Soda as a fertilizer, you should get | 


a very profitable result, since the 


Nitrate will double the yields of | 


your Cottonseed and of Lint. 


Grow more Corn and less Cotton and 
carefully cultivate and fertilize all your 
crops, and your revenue from your planta- 
tion will be greatly increased. 


Send Post Card for our Free Book on Cotton 


WILLIAM S. MYERS . 
25 Madison Ave. New York 





thir ty Mas bait 
ot ally pay for first-class 
sizes, styles anc prices o} 


f $64. 76 
copy y of thi wond derfu hort Fp hk for farm 
WM, “GALLOWAY, Pros., 
mM. GALLOWAY Y co. 
loway Station 








Auto- Fedan Hay Press 


MEANS & MAN LESS. 
Both belt and power presses, 







Belling Cost 


Send Us Your 
Orders and Con 


8 
Sigoments of Hay Vrnine sd naa 


or separats fra ne. 
Aato-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1686 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 





The mau who's wise will advertise, 





ORESTRY and farming are so 
closely related that they cannot 
be separated. By this | mean 
| some timbered land must be definitely 
| preserved and handled as such to sup- 
| ply the needs of the farm. Further- 
| more, there is much land that should, 
from the start, be recognized as for- 
est land, as distinguished from tilia- 
ble land. This should never be clear- 
ed, but kept for tree growth. 





| For instance in case of hillside 
| farms, clearing becomes dangerous 
where the woodlands or woodlots 


furnish a -defense against erosion, 
and occupy slopes of such a charac- 
ter that they, if cleared, bécome diffi- 
cult if not impossible toc maintain in 
proper condition for prodweing farm 
crops, even thotigga the, soiljbe very 
|ferti‘e in the bS@innihg. All such 
clearing results only in a temporary 
gain from crops. In tHe end not 
merely timber is lost, but the land is 
washed and left to lie idle and grow 
up in whatever sort of growth can 
secure a footing. Its usefulness has 
been lost for years until nature takes 
its Own time and has restored it, or 
until man helps to build up again 
what he has torn down. 


There are two vital facts now star- 
ing the farmer in the face: 

(1) His timber is a crop as much 
as his wheat, corn or cotton. 





(2) By constantly abandoning his 
old land, and clearing more new 
ground, the farmer is not producing, 
but destroying. 

The length of time to produce tim- 
ber is of course longer by far than his 
yearly grown crop, but that does not 
set it apart as a “no-crop.” In selling 
his timber, he has some advantage 
that he does not enjoy in selling his 
wheat and corn. He can let it stand 
and grow if he does not find the mar- 
ket to suit him; he does not have to 
harvest it to save it within a limited 
time as he does his other crops. In 
|order to grow timber, and the best 
| timber, the owner must be able to 
look far ahead, and be willing to wait 
and work. 





Cut Out Diseased and Inferior Trees 
First 


IMBER has been considered too 
much as a “find,” as clear “vel- 
| vet,” and has been wasted. The years 
of time taken to yield that timber 
have not been considered. He must 
begin to think of that now, and in- 
crease the yield of his woodlots by 
giving them proper attention. He 
must cut out and utilize the mature 
and old trees and those of the poorer 
species. In this way he is not only 
getting -a return from them, but is 
giving the space taken up by them to 
new growth and better species. Too 
often the best trees are cut even for 


fire wood and the poorer class of 
trees left (the crooked, knotty, limby 
and decaying). Such a process of 
handling depreciates the timber. 


In utilizing the trees. the unused 
portions, if any, should be disposed 
of by putting them into compact piles 
| by hauling them off to some gully or 
galled place. If the brush is left just 
as cut from the tree, it frequently lies 
over young trees, keeping them bent 
down, and forms a fire menace, not 
only to the small growth but to the 
larger trees. Whether or not the 
owner expects to burn the brush, he 
should exercise judgment in placing 
the piles away from the young 
erowth as much as possible. Should 
he decide later to burn them, he 
should likewise use discretion in 
chosing the time. Certainly a “dry 
spell” is not a safe time for burning 
them, since fire is apt to spread and 

heat is likely to injure the young 
srowth more than if burned on a 
rather damp day. 


|} Furthermore, the woodland must be 





By R. S. Maddox, State Forester, Nashville, Tenn. 


leaf litter 
either pur- 
The majority 
stunted, scarred and 


protected from fire; the 
should not be burned off, 
posely or accidentally. 
ot hollow-butted, 
insect-infested 


trees are results of 
the fires that scotch them at some 
time or times during their growth. 


The amount of timber lost and left on 
the ground in almost any logging op- 
eration is testimony to the damage 
resulting from fire as a starter. Many 
of the butt cuts which should furnish 


the best lumber in the trees from 
which they were cut, are left in the} 
wceods, useless because injured by! 
rire, 

Such definite steps as those just 
suggested means business manage- 


ment of woodlots—common-sense for- 
estry instead -of the haphazard, 
“orow-if-you-can” way to which trees 
have in general been subjected. It 
also sounds like work, 
crop and it demands care and pro- 
tection for its best production, just as 
cotton and potatoes. No man would 
einploy the same plan to secure a cot- 
ton crop that he would to secure a 
petato crop. Likewise, timber de- 
mands its particular plan. 
Reclaim Wasting Land Before Clear- 
ing New Ground 
HE areas of 


new 


sarily any sign of development and | 
thrift. They may be just the oppo- 
site. Before the removal of more 


timber for agricultural purposes can 
be justified, there should be a real de- 
mand for.more produce, and not a de- 
mand for more land simply because 
that already in use has been allowed 
to “wear out.” 

Now the owner expects his land to 
naturally “wear out,” and so it does. 
The farmer has one eye on it and the 
oiher on a new piece of his woodland, 
but instead he should have both eyes 
on his waste land. He should reclaim 
it. If he were to spend as much time 
in building up and restoring such land 
as he does in preparing the new 
ground instead, he, in many cases, no 
doubt would save both his waste land 
and his timber. With comparatively 
little work much of the so-called 
waste land can be reclaimed, can be 
put on a_ productive basis. Brush 
dams, a good plow and team, and 
blaek locust bushes or Bermuda grass 
work miracles on such land. To-build 
a brush dam in a gully does not mean 
simply to throw in a few brush; it 
means placing the limbs on top of one 
another with the tops upstream and 
layers crosswise so as to form a 
strong compact, net-work of branches 
and twigs. Frequently the gully has 
a steep slope and drains a good dea 
of water at times through its channel 
In such cases the first few layers of 
brush should be placed with tops 
down stream so that the rush of wa- 
ter will not slide the dam. The brush 
dams catch the dirt and hold it. until 
the roots of the trees or grass can get 
a permanent hold. They give the 
owner a chance to plow down his 
banks if he wishes, and catch the dirt 
and start the growth he wishes be- 
fore the dams decay. A good deal of 
this kind of work is now going on in 
Tennessee. It will doubtless take 
years to do it all, but that is far bet- 
ter than suffer the waste that will 
take place during that time if let 
alone. 

By the proper management of the 
farm land, a big useless drain upon 
the timber will cease, and the trees 
will become an asset whose value will 
increase as the years pass. 





THE SKEETER 
The skeeter is 


Which flies 


a bird of prey, 
ibout at night, 
About three-eighths of it is beak, 
And five-eighths appetite, 
And fifteen-eighths or so is buzz, 
And ninetean-eighths i. bite. 
—Exchange. 


but timber is a | 


ground cleared : 
a : j 
off in a community are not neces- | 







Spent in Clearing New Land Would Restore Fertility to Old Land Down — Free Trial 
—Rules That Should Be Followed in Handling Timber a OFFER 


ORGAN 









Pay 
Without Interest 


Yes. I'll not only save you 
$128.50 on your purchase of a 
| piano, but I'll prepay the freight ona matchless 
Adler Piano so that you can prove for yourself 
that it.is absolutely superior in every respect to 
any other piano at anywhere near the price. 


FREE 30 DAY TRIAL 


Send no money until ycu decide to buy. Keep the 
piano 39 days. Note well its marvelous!y sweet singing 
tone and the beauty of its design and workmanship. 
Tren :f you decide to keep it pay me in small amounts to 
suit : our conve’ nience. If you decide not to keep it, re- 
turn it. Wil pay seturn freight charges. And remember 
Laiso p-epay ireight to you, eo trial costs you nothing. 


Save $48 ORGAN 


Shipped dir-ct from the great 
$1,000,009 Adler Factory (great- 
est in existence). No money 
down—30day free trial—60 year 
guarantee, longest made on any 
organ. The Adler is the Worid’s 
Best Organ—winner of highest 
prize at St. Louis World’s Fair 
and Gold Medal at National 
Conservation Exposition. I'll 
save you $48.75 or more besides 

giving you easiest terms of any 
manufacturer in America. 


FREE Mail conpon at once 

for big, handsome- 

Pa illustrated Piano or Orpen 
tC) 


k and fairest, most liberal 
selling offer ever A 
















< 6084 W. Chestnut 
Pz0' > Street, Louisville, Ky. 
AL 1 Send me—FREE—your won- 
SS, derful Organ ‘Book O Piano Book Q 
Mars which you desire, 






as 
31,000, 
Factory 
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Just Because Father and 
Grandfather Used 


EMPIR Eseparators 


is not reason enough to make 
You use an Empire. 


ATHER and grandfather bought 
Empires because Empires were the 
best creasn separators they could get. 





The Empire that father used was an in- 
finitely better separator than the one 
grandfather used. And the one you'll 
buy will be just as much better than the 
one father bought. 

Here’s the point: we have been improving 
Empires ever since the first Empire was made, 
and the Empireof todayis as fer ahead of ot her 
separators as the first Empire was ahead of n> 
separator at all. It is the cleanest skimmer— 
easy to run, silent and vibrationless—easy to 
clean and care for. 

Empire Disc Separators and 

Empire Link Blade Separators 

are guaranteed to give perfect 

service for twenty years or 

more. 


EMPIRE CREAM 
SEPARATOR CO. 
Bloomfield, N. 5. 
Chicago De 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 
Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, Can, 








RAN DOLPH - MACON 
INSTITUTE 


FOR GIRLS 

DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
Limited to 100 students. 

College. Preparatory and Soecial cours- 
ses for those not wishing to go to 
col'ege. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art and 
Elocution 

Attractive home life. 

Gymnasium. 


Branch of the Randolph-Macon 
System. 
Rates $300. Catalog. 


CHAS. G. EVANS, A. M., | || 
Principal. 

hee J 
very profitable 


BEE bees which are 
and little troubie 

ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 

For The Only manufacturers in the South. 
FA RM THE PENN CO. 


| The 




















If interested in 


Penn, Mississipo! 





man who's wise will advertise. 





BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 












(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 


our 





igh edition (covering Virginia, 

Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 

eorgia), and in this style type, at 

of 4+ cents a word, each inser- 

If advertisement is to appear once, 

nts a word; if twice 8 cents; 

fo 16 cents a word, ete. Each 

wo initial (including each 

¥ initial in name and 

addr: separate word. Ad- 

verti 1 accepted without cash 

i f the rate seems high, re- 

n would cost you $1,600 for 

a alone to send a letter to each of 

the $0,600 homes to which we carry your 

ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 






for combined 
on application. 


| MACHINERY 


Masters Plant -Setter—$4, 
zone. The best thing out. 
Satisbury, N. C. 


A complete 


editions made 


xnown 

















3rd 
Medlin, 


postpaid to 
Chas. G,. 


ginning outfit for sale. Prac- 





tic: ally as good as new This is a Pratt and 
re is none better. 70 saw with baler. 
Wi rite for detail description and price, Pleas- 


ant Garden Co., Pleasant Garden, N. C. 


| | HELP WANTED _ | 


1jesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
stlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
tock Good proposition for the right man, 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 

an—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
perience unnecessary. Good pay 
otion for steady workers. Complete 






















Sales: 
tory. 
and 





prc 






instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box W-23.” 
Agents—Big Summer Seller; something 
new: Concentrated Soft Drinks. Just add 
water: delicious drinks in a jiffy—any time, 
an yhere, Big sellers for home, picnics, 
I s, socials, ete. Guaranteed under Pure 
Food Laws. Carry in pocket. Big profits; 
big income. Write for free outfit offer to- 


day. 
Cincinna‘t, 


American Products Co., 
Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—Young married man, agricultural 
training, dairying, animal husbandry, wishes 
connection with modern dairy farm as man- 
ager. Would personally investigate exper- 
ience and references. K, No. 23, President 
St., Charleston, S. Cc. 


4683 3rd St., 











Dairy Farmer—German extraction, 
college, business and veterinary training, 
ucated, strict accountant and business 
ager with will power, expert cattleman, 
ancing rations from home grown feeds 
tary milk production, soil builder and feed 
grower, Well versed with machinery, en- 
gines, erection of outbuildings, desires first- 
class position where work and wise manage- 
ment is appreciated and which can afford a 
salary of $1.500. Address, Ludwig Haus- 
man, Ariel, Wayne County, Pa. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn 
credit. 
Se hools, 


with 
ed- 
man- 
bal- 
, sani- 








Shorthand at Home—Tuition on 
Positions guaranteed, Edwards 
Winston, N. Cc 
Shorthand — ‘Tuition 
fuaranteed salary. 
Piedmont Business 


from 
deducted. 
Lynehburg, Va. 


LIVESTOCK ie 


BERKSHIRES 


‘paid monthly 
Railroad fare 
College, 

















Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Berkshires—Size, quality. F. H. James, 
Roun a Hill, Va. 

~Pure-bred- 3erkshire | Pigs ~ for er eT 
Allman, Toccoa, Ga. 

Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, ten weeks $10. 
Thomas A Goethe, Tillman, 8. C. 


best 
Broadacre 


Regi istered Berkshires—Out of 
lines in America, _ Cheap, 
Bonifay, Fla. 


blood 
Farms, 


Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs—Best of 














breeding, fine individuals. Price right. 
George S, Larkin, Augusta, Ga. 

Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Spring Pigs, $10 
each, or will trade some for pure Brabham 
or Iron cowpeas. D 7. Dennis, Denridge 
Acres, Theodore, Alabama, near Mobile. 

HAMPSHIRE 
For Sale Belted Hampshire Swine Pigs— 


Morris Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 


TAMWORTHS a 
Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 





ican Tamworths. Crowhurst Farms, Box 
} 1035, Asheville, N. & 
oO. I. C’s. 
©. Ie C. ~ Pigs—(Silv 4 strain) registered, 











Ranisey Bros.,_ Crouse, Ne 


POLAND- )-CHIN A 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 








sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 
YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshires for Profit—A few boar pigs, 
priced right. Airdrie Farm, Forest Depot, 


Virginia. 





JERSEYS 
For Sale—Jersey 
W. Roosevelt, 





heifer and ale calf. 


Lackey, Va. 
Registered Jersey Bulls for Sale—All ages. 


Send for price list. Oakwood Farm, New- 
ton, N. C. 





HORSES AND 


JACKS 


etland s—Cu nningham, Brandy, 1 Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
i oung C ‘ommon Foats—$1. 


vach, Knoll- 

wood Farm, W oodle af, NN. C. 
For Sale— Nine Angora Goats. They have 
cleared my brush and have 


no further use 
for them. Price $4 each. W. E. Bell, Wil- 
burn, Va. 











50 each 








Wanted to Purchase—Good grade 
nannie kid goats. State price and 
fully in first letter. Wm, N. 
Morganton, N. C. 


Angora 
describe 
Woodbury, 





DOGS 
Pups. M #. 





Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va. 


Collie Stroud, 





Gordon Setter 
W. Hicks, Rt. 2, 


Pups for 
Orange, 


Sale—$10 each. G. 
Va. 








Buff Orpingtons—Eggs now $1.50 per 15. 
Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N, ©. 


Soe hite Orpington—Egegs 15 from best pens 
$1.50, delivered. Show birds, breeding stock, 
old and young reasonable. Mating list free. 
Stony Run Poultry Farm, Thomasville, N. Cc 


_ RHODE ISLAND REDS 


~ Single ¢ Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon 1 winners. 
Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 











ROCKS 
~ Quality Barred Rocks—Eggs ‘and cocker- 
| els. Stacy’s Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va. 


| and Barred Plymouth 





Extra laying Barred Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- 
son strain, Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 


: Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
Pure strain, extra fine birds; 200 hens, 18 


cocks. 12 eggs, 65c; 5 dozen, $3; 10 dozen, 
$5; 20 dozen, $9; 30 dozen, $12. Send Post- 


office money order. 
Postpaid. H. H. 
North Carolina. 
WYANDOTTES 
Wyandotte Eggs—Prize winners, 
35 for 15. W. B. Caviness, Leesburg, Va 
Ww hite 
50 e 


Orders filled 
Hobgood, Megr., 


promptly. 
Mapleville, 





Silver 


$1. 





eggs 
rank Ham- 


Champion 
now $2.50; $ 


Ww y andotte s—$5 5 
ges, $1 set. F 








rick, Shelby, N. C. 
DUCKS 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Duck | 
Eggs. 5 cents each, postpaid, remainder of 


season, 


Mrs. w. H. Greenlee, Old Fort, Ni. C. 


Buff Og “Duck Eggs = 














Binston and ‘stock. 
Price for eggs, $1. rock per pair $2.50; 
trio $: helt Asylum, Oxford, 
Nort! re fe “aro 

“GUINEAS 

White African’Guinea eggs $1 per 15; $2.50 | 
for 45. Mrs. E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
TURKEYS 


~ Mammoth Bronze kc fe Nt 25 cents 
each, W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Runner Ducks—Trio $3.25 up. 13 
100 $6. White Orpington eggs 15 
Mrs Ormond Stone, Manassas, Va. 











White 
eggs $1; 
for $1. 50. 








‘Single “Comb Ww hite and “Black Leghorns 
Rocks at 75c per 15 


eges postpaid, tamsey Poultry Farm, 
Cc rouse, Ny. Gy ’ 





Fine registered Collie Pups for Sale—H. 





























R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. | SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies—From | _ 
imported stock, five dollars each. WwW. E. BEANS | 
Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. S. Dud- 
" le , Lake Landing, N. om 
RABBITS 5 e ——— 
; = Ninety day Velvet Beans—Write for prices, 
Pure-bred 3elgian Hares—Fine young | purham Seed House, Durham, N. 
stock, $1 each; $1.50 pair. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C,- 90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.50 per bushel. 
Well cleaned. J..S. Tatum, Tunnel Spring, 
GUINEA PIGS Alabama. 
Wanted—Registered male Big Bone Guinea Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans $1.35 per 
hog. CC. F, 


Smithgall, Aycock, Fla. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Berkshire pigs and Jersey oe 
calf. A. J. Merrill & Son, Leicester, N. 











Registere da Hereford and Shorthorn cattle, 
Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman Farm, 
Porterdale, Ga. 





Large 
Poland-China, 
Chas, i, 


“Southdow n Sheep, Essex Hogs, 
Ram and Ewe lambs. Pups, 
mediate shipment. oe: Gk 
ville, N. C. : 
For Sale—Eight Jersey Bull Calves—Sired 
by a son of *“‘Noble of Oaklands.’ Also pedi- 


Type 
Duroc, 
Crafton, 


225 


Tamworths, 
pigs, boars, 
Staunton, Va. 


Berkshire, 
and gilts. 



























greed Berkshires. Magnolia Farm, Musco- 
gee Florida. 
For Sale—Fine Jersey bull about two 
i; years old. Also Holstein bull calves, All 
registered, Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 
North ( ‘arolina. 
Re giste ‘red Red Poll Bull, three years old, 
kind, gentle and a sure breeder, for sale or 














exchange for Jersey heifers. Chas. E. Crab- 
tre e, Bahama, 2? 

Eagle . Nest Berkshires are large Berk- 
shires. Best of breeding Trios of dandy 


pigs not related. 
calves, De Kol 
service, S.C. 


Two Holstein-Friesian bull 
family. One ready for light 
Saterthwait, Eagle Nest, N. C. 








3erkshir 
specimens. 
North 


litters, fair 
Troutman, 


s—Three champion | 
Ridgecrest Farm, 
Carolina. 








Real Berkshires—Mine are as good as the 
best. Will register at $9 each, Bruner Cc. 
Sloop, China Grove, N. C 


“Berkshires of Qua vlity—None better. 
pigs, 10 weeks old, $7.50, either sex; 
for $20. L. P. Ellison, Sar< lis, , Miss. 


~ Berkshires—Ten | gilts and six boars, 6 to 


. Good 
or three 


























12 months old. Young pigs, 10 to 12 ‘weeks 
old. Henry C. Wall, Rockingham, W,. C. 

Pure-bred Berkshire pigs and_= service 
boars Satisfaction guaranteed. Windy 
Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 

Four Berkshire Beauties—12 weeks old, 
$8 each, one sow 2 years old, $30. All eligi- 
ble for registration. W. A. Sykes, Hobbs- 
ville, N. C. 

Registered Berkshires—Boar pigs. Excel- 
lent typy individuals of best blood, suitable 
for making heads of herds. mga gaa 
guaranteed. Savanna Farms, Sylv 1. F 

Royalton Bred 3erkshires—Pigs born 
March 9th, both sexes, with registry papers 
at eight dollars each, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Order quick. Royalton Farms, Tem- 
perance, Mich. 

Berkshire Pigs and Boars—I have several 
very fine pure-bred service boars and about 
25 «pigs. of excellent breeding and 
strong, vi animals. As good as the 





best bred 





I guarantee to 
every Say one Write for my 
Heights _ Berkshire Farm, 


satisfy you in 
prices, Windy 
Sycamore, Va. 





Va. 
Puroc-J¢ 
ividuals, 


Farm, 


rsey 


ten 


Pigs—FPest 
dollars; 


blood, 
registered, 
Burgaw, N. C. 


hands 


ome 
Clover- 





| 


| : 








bushel; Black Soys $1.50. J. 
Bern, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow, 
Soy beans $1. 
lore. C.-C, 


H. Parker, New 





also Tar: Heel Black 
50 bushel; $1.40 in ten bushel 
Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 











For Sale—90- ‘Day beans, $1.25; Chinese 
beans, $2.50. Write for prices on all kinds 
peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 





100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Reclean- 


ed $1.35 bushel; 100 bushels $1 bushel. Check 
with order. Plant till June. Reference: 
First National Bank, Bowles Farms, Ever- 
gre en, Ala. 

We are still selling the celebrated 9( 90- -Day 
Velvet Beans at $1.65 bushel; 90c half bush- 
el; 50c peck. We have sold several thous- 


and bushels of these beans to satisfied 
tomers, and we can satisfy you. 
your order and get beans that will 
ate at least 90 per cent. Reiied 
pany, Gaffney, S. ©. 


cus- 
Send us 
germin- 
Seed Com- 








Speckle a ~ 100- Day 
and improved on 





Early Velvet Beans— 
Grown my own farm for 
three consecutive years. Plant until June 
the 1st with excellent results. To close out 
quick will offer them while they last at $1.30 
per bushel. 10 bushels and up $1.25 f.o.b. 
Cash with order. W. L. Woodall, Banker 
and Farmer, Kinston, Ala. 
CHUFAS 
Chufas for Sale—90c per 
J. F. Barwick, _Ayden, : &y 


Chufas—8s5e 








peck: $3 bushel. 








pe ck; $3 bushel, Special 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| For Sale—Whippoorwills and Wonderful 
or Unknown peas at $1.50 per bushel. N. J. 
| Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 


Clean wilt-resistant Brabham “Peas, 
per bushel; Iron peas $1.40. J. 
liams, Sumter, S. C, 


$1.50 
Frank Wil- 





I have for sale 
per bushel, 
Lee, 


pure Iron peas, 
Guaranteed to 


only $1.50 
H. 
Box 126, Conway, S. C. 


please, H. 





Pure Whippoorwill Peas 
el, delivered your station. 
A. G. Marshall, 

Peas oo! 
wills, $1.5 
rieties. 


at $1.50 per bush- 
Prompt shipment, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 
Sale—Mixed, $1.25; 
Write for prices 
C atkeha Pr oduce Co., 
For Sale—Wilt 





Whippoor- 
on other va- 
Sonover, N. C. 














“resistant Iron and Brab- 





| ham peas, direct from grower, $1.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b. Samples on request. W. J. 
Wilson, Pontiac, S. C. 

POTATOES 








~ Red Nose or 
1,000, $1. Fred 


Nancy Hall 


“Potato Plants— 
Claremont, N. C 
and Triumph potato plants “$1 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, Ny Sy 
Potato Plants—Eastern Yam, The best 
yet. $1 per thousand. W. N. Whisnant, Mai- 
den, N. C. 
Sweet Potato 
lowest prices, 
| Homel and, Ga, 


Ye llow Y am 
Murray, 


varieties, 
Prof. Waughtel, 


Pla nts—Leading 
best quality. 





s veet Potato 

















Plants—Southern Queen and 
Catawba Yam, $1.40 per 1,000. A. F. Bolick, 

C onover, Ny & 

Ws Improved Norton Yam Potatoes—S routs, 
$1.5 per 1,000; $1.25, 4,000. D. L. Hines 
LaGrange, IMs. (Os 

Porto Rico Potato Slips—Carefully select- 
ed, $1.50 per thousand. Williamson & Den- 
nis, Gainesville, Fla. 

Nancy Hall and Vincless Potato Plants—~— 
$1.45 per 1,000; Catawba Yams $1,25. r 


H. Yoder, 


Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips—8s0c 
a thousand; later vines 50c thousand. G. S. 
Turnipseed, Quintette, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Big Stem Jersey, 
Nancy Hall, 1,000 $1.75. Norfolk Plant Coa., 
Maryland Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Potato Plants—Early Triumph, 


| $1 per thousand. Prompt shipment, Eagle 
| Plant Company, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Hickory, N. C. 











Improved 


“Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and | Triumph pota- 
to slips, $1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name, N. _ Price, Gainesville, Fla. 


Potato Plants—Red Pumpkin Yams, ‘Porto 
Rico, Triumph, earliest potatoes, $1.10 thous- 
and. WW be McClelara, Rt. 6, Tifton, Ga. 

“Genuine ‘Nancy’ Hall Potato Plants—Post- 
paid, 500 $1.15; 1,000 $2. Express not paid 
$1.75 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N, C. 

Porto Rico, Naney Hall, Dooley Slips. 
mediate shipment. yuaranteed—only $1 
1,000. Globe tomato $1. J. A. Turner, 
worth, Ga. 


Potato Slips—Bunch | Yam, $1. 15 











Im- 
per 
Ac- 





5 per 1,000; 





Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. Special price 
on orders over 5,000. .S. W. Pankey, Stark- 
ville, Miss. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Early Tri- 
umphs, $1 per thousand; ten thousand and 
up 25c per thousand. R. E. McKinney, Bay 


Minette, Ala. 





Large Quantities Nancy Hall and Triumph 
Sweet Potato Plants for prompt shipment, 
$1.50 per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

















~~ Bastern Yam Potato Plants—$1.25 per 
1,000. Nancy Hall and Triumph, $1.50. $1 
and $1.40 in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 
~~ Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico, express $1.50 thousand, mail 25c hun- 
dred. Springdale Farm, Box 298, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 
| Potato. Plants—Nancy Hall, Souther 
| Queen and Georgia Buck varieties $1.5 
| 1,000. Orders promptly. Fry Plant 


filled 
Farm, Hickory, N. Cc 





| “Nancy Hall and Early Triumph Sweet Po- 
tato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Catawba Yams, 
$1.25 All grown from sound, select seed. 
Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C 


Potato Plants—Early Triumph $1.25 
sand; Nancy Hall, Porto Rico $1. 
ship at once. Discount on large 
B. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Nance y Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants 


—$1.25 per thousand; Early Triumph, Norton 
Yam, $1 per thousand. Prompt shipments. 





thou- 
50. Can 
orders. J. 















































POULTRY AND EGGS prices on farge lots. P. A. Holland, Smith- | %-_™.dolly, Hawthorne, Fla. < 
field, N. C. For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
So |; tato plants. Pure variety. Plants guaran- 
CLOVER 

ANCONAS __. | teed to be as represented, $1 per thousand, 

“Shepherd’s Anconas—World’s best. Eggs Wanted—One hundred bushels of crimson; C. B, Roberts, Graham, Fla, 
sc nae may : Absa “E55 ver seed, Prefer buy from producers = = 
cheap, Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Cono- ie price as sige yt gn caatek. ie 1, ae my — + a a yo 
ver, N, C. hoon ae : : ‘ “h ellow ams, 25 ed Nose 

OL - - = mn | ENCE BOS Meer en AUSeMt Int, “CHALE | Yous, §2,35; 1,066; Resten Toum, $1.16. 

_ANDALUSIANS Scott, Rosedale, Miss. Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 

Andalusians — Prize-winning Blue Anda-| __ CORN _|” Tift Plant Co., Albany, Ga., Potato Plants, 
lusians. Most beautiful. Greatest layers. Extra Fine, Heavy Yielding, White and j| Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Old Georgia Candy 
Egss cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, | Yellow Seed Corn—$1.60 bushel. Stacy’s| Yams. Deep rooted, large healthy, immed- 
Conover, N. C. Farm, Amelia, Va. iate shipment. P. O. Box 258. 

BLACK SPANISH Carefully Selected Mexican June Seed Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—10 
2 : — ay | Corn—Plant after grain, $2. Write for sam-| bushel lots $1.50 per bushel. One _ bushel 

Ble ick § Spanish—Bx autiful plum: ge. Great ple. L. lL. Hester, Mt. Carmel, s. c. $1.75 The most profitable. crop that I 
layers. Eggs cheap. Free Booklet. Leslie $= | crow W. P. Harris Owin - o ¢ 
Bolick, Conover, N. ¢. Mexican June Seed ¢ ‘orn—Sele ted, screen- | &TOW. - ¥. Sa 8, gs, 8. © 

= ed _and cleaned, treated for weevil, price Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Norton Yam, Tri- 
ae COCHINS ____| $2.50, Millsaps Bros., Harriston, Miss. umph, Eastern Yam $1.75; Prolific and Pea- 

Trio Partridge Cochins, $5. Emery Wat- Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- | body, $1.50; Bunch Yam, $2 the 1,000 plants, 
son, Jonesboro m.. C, 








HAMBURGS 
Silver Spangled “ae eggs, 17 $1. J. 
F. Punch, Newton, N. 
LEGHORNS 
Pure-bred Single 
eggs $1 per 15. 








Comb Brown Le 
Dover Mull, Rt. 6, 


ghorn 
Shelby, 





North Carolina. 
For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand. 
5.000 Young’s strain, Sing Comb White 


Leghorns, 
ed from 
each, in 


day old chicks every week, hatch- 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
lots of 25 or more. Safe delivery 














laranteed, Alabama Leghorn Farms Co.,, 
prowtes Ala, 
ORPINGTONS 
White Crpington Eggs—Dollar sitting. 
Dan eae: Asheboro, N. C. 
Single Comb Buff Orpington cocks, hens, 
cockerels, pullets, baby chicks, also hens 
with chicks, and eggs for sale. Miss Julia 


Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





cessfully grown and 
over 20 years. 
made 


bred by Noah Biggs 
This highly prolific corn has 
175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records have been pub- 





lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
els; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, _ N. Cc. 

COTTON 





Cotton Seed for Sale- 
Selwyn Farm, 
PEAS 


~Redding’s Select 
per bushel. 





$1 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Sound Mixed 














Peas—$1.10 per bushel. E. 
W. Prince, Gurley, S. C 
Sound Mixed Peas—$1.25 per bushel. Os- 
ear High, Whiteville, N. C. 
bushels Whippoorwills ook White peas. 
Ss. Liles, Brown Summit, N 
For Sale—Black Peas, 125 bushels, $1.40 
per bushel. John A, Stephenson, McCullers, | 
North Carolina, 


Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 








Nancy Halll and Porto Rico Potato Plants 
$1.10 per thousand. Hamon and Norton 
Yam 75c per thousand, Reference: The Ash- 


Ashburn, Ga. 





burn Bank, G. Jones, 








Swi eet 
Hall, 
1,000, 
tee d. 


Potato Plants—Millions of Nancy 

and Porto Ricos, now ready, $1.25 per 
Full count and satisfaction guaran- 
Oaks Plant Farm, Fort Green, Fla. 


Pot: ito Plz ants—Ear ly 
$1.15 per 1,000; 
1,000. Prompt 
guaranteed. H. 


“Improved Triumph 
ten thousand and over $1 per 
shipment and_ satisfaction 
A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Ready for prompt 
shipment. Nancy Hall, Dooley Yam, Norton 
Yam and Pumpkin Yam, $1.25 per thousand. 











J. E. Flowers, Darlington, S. C., Route No. 2. 

Potato Slips during April, May and June. 
Porto tico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, 
$1.54 per thousand, several thousand $1.40. 





Strong plants. 
Crest Truck 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ar G. L. B. Penny, 
C., atk ae 


High 
Prop., 





\ Raleigh, N. 




















ed- 


—10 
shel 
ee 


Tri- 
eae 
nts. 


ants 
rton 
Ash- 





ancy 

per 
ran- 
a. 


mph 
per 
stion 

Ala. 


ompt 
prion 
sand. 
Jo. 2. 


June. 
mph, 
$1.40. 
High 
-rop., 











Saturday, May 20, 1916] 


FOREST FIRES AND THE 
LAW 


NEW 


—t 


A Man Who Starts a Fire on His 
Own Land Without First Giving 
Notice to Neighbors, Watching Fire 
and Finally Extinguishing It, Is Li- 
able to Fine and Imprisonment 


URING the past month or two re- 
ports of a large number of de- 
vastating forest fires in widely 

separated regions of this state have 
reached the Survey. From both west- 
ern and eastern counties comes the 
same story of timber and young 
growth killed, property destroyed, 
money and time spent in fire fighting 
amounting into many thousands of 
dollars. 


For the past six years the State 
Geological and Economic Survey has 
annually made an investigation as to 
the damage done by such fires and 
their causes, so that some intelligent 
and effective method could be started 
for their prevention. It has been 
found that with an average of 640 
fires reported from only two-fifths 
the townships of the state, an esti- 
mated loss of $640,000 is annually in- 


curred, or an average damage of 
$1,000 for each fire which has been 
reported. 

According io the 600 or 700 volun- 


tary correspondents located in prac- 
tically every county of the state, 45 
per cent of the fires are caused by 
the carelessness of individual farm- 
ers burning brush, hunters, campers, 
smokers, ete. 
by sparks from railroads and logging 
locomotives, sawmills, traction and 
other engines; 8 per cent are set to 
improve the range or for some such 
purpose; 7 per cent are due to ma- 






licious incendiaries, and only 8 per 
cent are attributed to unknown 
causes. 


The above information was kept 
closely in mind when formulating the 
demand upon the General Assembly 
for an effective forest fire law. Ina 
State where 45 per cent of the forest 
fires are due to the carelessness of its 
Citizens, some intelligent attempt 
must be made to deal with this phase 
of the problem, as well as those more 
flagrant but evidently less destructive 
intentional fractions of the com- 
mon law. 


J 
Law for the Prevention of Forest 
Fires 


HE law covered by the following 

three sections dealing with the 
offense of setting fire to the woods is 
perhaps as c: mprehensive as it is pos- 
sible to make it in a state where the 
liberty qi the individual has often 
been considered rather than the com- 


mon good « J all. This law, enforced 
with fairness and intelligence, as it 
undoubtedly will be by our right- 


minded magistrates and county and 
state officers, should soon greatly re- 
duce the number of careless fires 
Woods Must Not Be Set on Fire 

Sec, 8 If any person shall intentionally 
t fire to any Srass land, brush land, or 
woodland, except it be his own property, or 
in that case without first giving notice 
persons owning or in charge 
ing the land intended to be 
taking care to watch such fire 
nd taking effectual care 
fire before it s 


Se 





to all 
of lands adjoin- 
fired, and also 
while burning 
to extinguish such 
l reach any 








lands near to 
lands so fired, he shall for 





or adjoining the 
every such offense be guilty of a misdemean- 
or and shall be fined not less than $10, nor 
more than $50, 
30 days. This 


sr imprisoned not exceeding 
all not prevent action for 








damages by the owner of any 
Property from ich fires 
Camp Fires ” Must Be Extinguished 
Sec. 9, Any wagoner, hunter, camper, or 





Other person who shall kindle 
shall authorize 
unless all com! 


a camp fire or 
another to kindle such fire, 


ustible material for the space 


of 10 feet surrounding the place where said 
fire is kindled has been removed, or shall 
leave a camp fire without fully extinguish- 


ing it, or who shall accidentally or negli- 
Sently by the use of any torch, gun, match, 
or other instrumentality or in any manner 


whatever start any fire upon any grass land, 
brush land or woodland without fully extin- 
Suishing same, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $10, nor more 


30 per cent are started, 


than $50, imprisoned not exceeding 30 days. 

All Fires Must Be Carefully Watched 

Sec. 10. All persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, who shall burn any tar kiln or pit of 
charcoal, or set fire to any brush, grass or 
other material, whereby any property may 
be endangered or destroyed shall keep and 
maintain a competent and careful watchman 
in charge of said kiln, pit, brush, or other 
material while burning. Any person, firm, 
or corporation violating the provisions of 
this section shall be punishable by a fine of 
not less than $10 nor more than $50, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding 30 days, Fire escap- 
ing from such kiln, pit, brush, or other ma- 
terial while burning shall be prima facie 
evidence of neglect of these provisions.,— 
From Chapter 243 Public Laws of North 
Carolina, 1915. 


No Appropriation to Pay Forest 
Warden 


HE other sections of the forest 
fire law provide for an organiza- 
tion of state forest wardens, with 
necessary power to prevent and 
extinguish forest fires and enforce 
the forestry laws of the state. The 


chief reason that the law against 
burning the woods has not here- 
tofore been enforced is that it 


has depended upon private prosecu- 
tion to put it into effect. It is the 
general belief that a man who will 
burn his neighbor’s woods and fence 
is none too good to burn his barn or 
his chouse. The fear of arson then 
has prevented prosecution for start- 
ing forest fires. The new law is de- 
signed to obviate this difficulty by 
putting upon the state the duty of 
gathering evidence and prosecuting 
all infractions of the forestry laws 

Unfortunately the appropriation 
which was necessary to make this 
administrative part of the law ef- 
fective was not recommended by the 
appropriations committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and was stricken from 
the bill. It is hardly to be doubted, 
however, that the 
will recognize the short-sightedness 
of the policy which refuses to spend 
a few thousand dollars to combat 
such an enormous loss to business, to 
private citizens and to the state as 
that caused annually by forest fires 
in North Carolina, 


Law Will Be Enforced 


ORTUNATELY the administration 

of the forest fire law was entrust- 
ed to the State Geological Board, an 
organization which has been working 
and working efficiently for a number 
of years. Though the appropriation 
for its regular work is small, and 
quite insufficient for the employment 
of any forest wardens or other fire 
fighters, there are some features of 
the law which the Survey is planning 
to carry out to the best of its ability; 
in fact, it has already started. Notices 
containing copies of the forest fire 
laws and warnings against fires have 
been printed and are being distribut- 
ed all over the state to any who will 
post them in public and conspicuous 
places. The forest fire law and the 
other forestry laws of the state are 
being printed for free distribution to 
all who want them. Every effort will 
be made during the coming two years 
to familiarize the general public with 
the provisions of the law so that as 
soon as all of its requirements can be 
carried out, its enforcement will be 
strongly supported by intelligent pub- 
lic opinion throughout the state. 

In the meantime the above quoted 
sections of the law relating to start- 
ing forest fires will be enforced by 
the sheriffs: and other county and 
state officers. Already a number of 
arrests have been made for fires 
started this spring, and undoubtedly 
more will follow. 

A better era is dawning for the 
farmer of North Carolina, for from 
now on his woodland property, which 
constitutes at least half of the aver- 
age farm, will be protected by the 
state laws in the same way that the 
city dweller’s property has always 
been so protected. 

JOSEPH HYDE PRATT, 
State Geologist. 
Chapel Hill, N. C 





Make your neighborhood a Progressive 
Farmer neighborhood. 


next Legislature | 








Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—90c 
per thousand; and in lots of 5,000 or more, 
75c per thousand. 
satisfaction guaranteed. L, T. Rhodes, Bay 
Minette, Ala, 


Nancy Mall and Triumph Potato Plants— 
$1.40 per 1,000; Yellow Eastern Yams, $1.25 
per 1,000; 5,000 and over, $1.25 and $1. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. H. L. Herman, New- 
ton, N. C. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 
Slips—$1.50 per thousand. Guaranteed true 
to name, 50,000 Redfield Beauty tomato 
plants, $1 per thousand. N. Price, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 











Sweet. Potato Plants on Credit—Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph. Prompt ship- 
ment. 5,000 for $7, $2 cash, balance in Oc- 


tober. Growers’ 
hassee, Fla. 


Association, Box 269, Talla- 





Famous John ‘Barringer _ ‘Pride. Potato 
Plants. Nancy Hall $1.25 thousand; Ca- 


tawba Yams $1. 
fine rooted now. 
North Carolina, 


Large amounts reductions, 
John Barringer, Newton, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
umph, Nancy Hall and the famous ‘Bradley 
Yam," a great producer and quality not 
equalled, $1.50 per thousand, express or par- 
cel post prepaid. E. W, Linam, Pickens, 
Miss, 


85 Cents per thousand, 5,000 lots; less lots, 
one dollar per thousand. Red Providence, 
Porto Rico, Triumphs, Norton Yams, and 
Nancy Halls. Cash with order brings quick 
shipments. Farmers Plant Co., Homeland, 
Georgia. 


Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton 
Yams and Hardshells at $1.50 per thousand; 
10,000 or more $1.10 per 1,000. Your order 
will receive prompt attention. S, J. Taylor, 
Amboy, Ga, 











Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, Dooley Yams, Beevis 60- 
Day Yams, Triumphs and Red Providence, 
$1.25 per thousand. Send your orders now, 





they will secure prompt attention. Acree 
Brothers, Department S, Albany, Ga. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto 


Rice and Norton Yam, $1.25 per 1,000; 10,000 
or more, $1.20 per 1,000, can ship promptly, 
good, strong, vigorous plants; good count 
Reference: The Turner County Bank, Ash- 
burn, Ga. Amboy Plant Co., Amboy, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Ten millions ready April 
1st throughout season. Now booking orders. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Early Triumph, 
Southern Queen, $1.50 thousand; ten thous- 
and ani over $1.40. Can ship promptly. Sat- 








isfaction guaranteed. Reference. Exchange 
Bank, H. A. Pitts, Cordele, Ga. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and 


Porto Rico. Booking orders orf April de- 
livery. 100 plants to the bunch, packed 
with damp moss, $1.35 per 1,0000; 8,000 
plants or more, packed with damp moss 
$1.25 per 1,000. We can ship promptly. Red 
Pebble Farm, C. F. Shingler, Gen. Mer. 
Ashburn, Ga 
Improved Catawba 
Plants—Beats the 
productiveness and 





Yam Sweet Potato 
famous Nancy Hall for 

quality. Extra early, 
fine keeper. Also Southern Queen and Nan- 
cy Halls. Plants now ready from select, sound 
seed, 500 prepaid 75c; $1.25 per thousand; 
5,900 up $1.10. Satisfac tion guaranteed. Les- 
lie Bolick, Conover, N. ‘ 


Sweet Potato Plants Ready Now—Genu- 
ine Nancy Hall, Improved Early Triumph, 
Porto Rico, and Yellow Yams. Order direct 
from grower for quick shipment. 500 post- 
paid, $1.25; by express, 1,000, $1.50; lots 5,000 
and over, $1.25 per thousand. We guarantee 
strong plants and satisfaction. Gordon Jef- 
ferson, Manager, Postal Plant Co., Adel, Ga, 








Prompt shipment and | Ask for delivered prices. 
| Spartanburg, S. C. 





(25) 693 


Cowpeas—All varieties. Velvet and Mam- 
moth Yellow Soja Beans, Cane seed for sale. 
Hattaway & Co., 








Nitrogen-Bacteria—For _ 


inoculating cow- 
peas, beans, clovers, etc. Acre $1; 5 acres 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 


Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 

When buying potato and tomato plants 
why not buy the best that is grown at $1.25 
thousand from the Select Plant Grower. J. 
L. White, Tallahassee, Fla, 

Old Fashioned 








F lorida Spec kled Velvet 

Beans $1.2 per bushel, Florida running 

peanuts 85c per bushel. Two % Holstein 

bulls 2 years old. E. C. Beuchler, Anthony, 
Fla, 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 

Valley. Pure, new crops, Free samples. 


Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R. G, Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 
100-Day Speckle Velvet 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, 
known, Whippoorwill, Brabham peas, $1.50; 
Mixed $1.30 White Spanish peanuts and 
Carolina Running peanuts, 5c pound. Chu- 
fas, 9c pound. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants at $1.25 per thou- 
sand—Any quantity. Prompt shipments, 
Varieties: Porto Rico and Nancy Hall. To- 
mato plants and cabbage plants all varieties 
at same price. I can ship same day order 
received. Roots packed in moss. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Early Amber and Early Orange Cane Seed 
recleaned at $1.15 per bushel; 65c one-half 
bushel; 35c peck. Yellow Mammoth Soy 
Beans $1.65 per bushel, Wilson Early Black 
2.25 bushel. Mixed Clay peas $1.25 bushel; 
Brabham peas, $1.55 bushel; Whippoorwill 
peas, $1.45 bushel; Clay peas, $1.35 bushel. 
German Millet, $1.75 bushel; Hungarian Mil- 
let, $1.80 bushel; Milo Maize, $2 bushel; 
Pearl or Cattail Millet, 15c per pound. Kirby 
Seed Company Gaffney, S. C. 


~ Dwarf Essex Rape | 10c per pound; 
sian Sunflower seed 20c per pound; 
50c per pound; 


For Sale 





Beans, 


$1.75. Iron, Un- 

















Rus- 
Teosinte 
Kentucky Bluegrass seed 20c 
per pound; Orchard grass seed 20c per 
peund; Herdsgrass 20c per pound; Sudan 
grass seed lic per pound; Rhodes grass seed 
70c per pound; Oat grass seed 20c per pound; 
Putting green lawn grass 30c per pound; 
Spanish peanuts 6e pound; White Spanish 
Peanuts 6c pound; White and Yellow Dent 
Seed Corn 60c peck, $1 % bushel, $1.90 
bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


For Sale—Cowpeas, $1.20 bushel. Grocer- 
ies at wholesale. W. H. Davis, Box 714, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


|, sound Mixed Cowpeas $1; 
$1.25 per bushel One 














choice Iron peas 
registered Hereford 











bull, two years old. Culler & Rickenbaker, 
Cameron, S, C. 
Eggs Delivered— Single Comb Brown Leg- 
1 


horn, 15 
years old, 


Recorded Whorthorn cow, 5 


fresh in June, $60, Maxwelton 





Farm, Clayville, Va. 
Ww anted—Shipme nts of cream, Splendid 
Outlets for any quantity of butter. Will 


want all the cream we can get 
Highest market price paid for 
Carolina Creamery Company, 

Asheville, N. C. 


all summer, 
butter fat. 
Greensboro- 





TOBACCO 
You Can Get Pure Natural Leaf from us, 
if your dealer cannot supply you. One pound, 
35c or three pounds for $1. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Piedmont Tobacco Co., Danville, 
Va., Leaf Department. 








We are now 
Mountain, Irish 
Green Mountain 
planting for fall crop. Our potatoes are 
grown by the largest and most reliable 
seed growers, and especially for seed pur- 
poses. Write us for prices, state quantity 
and variety wanted, we will gladly book 
your order now and ship June or July, as 
wanted. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


booking orders for 
Cobbler, Peach 
Seed Irish 


Lookout 
Blow and 
Potatoes for 





Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25 per thousand; 
large quantities, $1 per thousand. Strong, 
well rooted plants, the finest we have ever 


had. Can ship same day order received. 
Five million now ready! Write any bank 
here for reference. Porto Rico, Triumph, 


Jersey and Norton Yam, $1.25 per thousand. 
Made high as 590 bushels to acre. Write 
for book on raising potatoes. Don't set any- 
thing but pure stock. Seeds, beans, peas, 
Farm land and nursery stock. J. T. & G. W 
Clark Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga 


SUDAN GRASS 








Sudan Seed—Pure and _ clean. Grown 
from certified seed, inspected in the field 
while growing. Your money back if not 


pleased with the seed, 10c per pound, f. o. 
b. Lubbock, Texas. Wheelock Seed & Grain 
Company. 





Learn about marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 
seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class hay known. Wonderful drouth-resister. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authorative book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer. Price 25c stamps. David B. 
Clarkson, Robstown, Texas. 


TOMATOES 
Tomato Plants—All varieties, 
and stocky, 8 weeks old. First buds form- 
ing, 100 75c; 200 $1.25; 500 $2.50; 1,000 $4. 
We fill orders daily by parcel post. Postage 
. Plant Farm, Evergreen, Ala. 


paid 
TURNIPS 
Seven-top Winter Turnip Seed—100-pound 
lots, 20¢c per pound; less quantity, 25c per 
pound, f.o.b. our station. S. D. Ware & Co., 
Belen, Miss. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Write, hi ae Telephone, A. S. Huske, 
Fayette ville, N. ., for peas, chufas and 
othe r seeds, 








Extra fine 














Langdon Earliana Tomato, Black Beauty 
Eggplant, and Pepper plants, seedbed, trans- 
planted and potted. Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, Parsley, Sage, Thyme and Mint 
plants, Asparagus roots. Booklet free. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas: 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
pores unless he shows us satisfactory e- oa 

is honesty and b r 











Highly Improved Farm for Sale—297 acres. 
W. H. Zeigler, Cope, N. C 

For Sale—50 acres, 
try, truck, orchard, 
Taylorsville, N. 





excellent grain, poul- 
write, Mrs. J, A. Watts, 








For Sale—50 farms in the garden spot of 
South Carolina, $10 to $30 per acre. Davis 
Realty Company, Greenwood, S. C. 


Rare Farm 








Bargain Southern 
$8,500—200 acres high, state 
Fully equipped best machinery, 
and splendid team. 
W. H. Russell, 


For Lease or Rent—By August Ist. The 
best 1,400 acre stock and farm place near 
Jackson, Miss. 400 acres in cultivation, 
balance in fine pasture all under good fence, 
fine spring water. Address, W. I. Spears, 
Byhalia, Miss. 


For Sale—Fine Roanoke River Stock k Farm 
of 404 Acres—On improved road. Good 
buildings; well watered; excellent commun- 
ity. Price, $9,000. Write for full particu- 
lars and catalog of other farms. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Virginia 
cultivation, 
implements 
Terms most reasonable, 
(owner), Clarksville, Va. ° 











For Sale—Farm of 149 acre s, 80 in cultiva- 
tion, one mile from town of ‘Wilson, N. Ge 
on two public roads; two dwelling houses, 
six rooms each, one dwelling two rooms; 
barn 60x64; two tobacco barns; buildings all 
new; good water. If interested write G. W. 
Lock Box No. 178, Wilson, N. C. 


Civic Improvement 

If interested in this subjeet, write us in re- 

gard to an illustrated lecture. We are pre- 

pared to do a limited amount of this work in 

connection with our landscape department, 

and shall be glad to correspond with interest- 

ed persons. Very little cost, unless you live 

a considerable distance from here. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 


“4 C4 like hungry wolves 
Fish Bite 23225723 
MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 

‘¢ Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you 
¥ busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
a box to help RY, Dept it. Agents wanted: 
J. F. GREGOR 5 St.Louis, Moe 














When writing to advertisers, say: ‘Il am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 





New 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Chicag 


OFFICES: 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 

o Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





TO EITHER OFFICE 
MINGHAM, 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





One year, $1; 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 
mission, 50 cents. 


Foreign subscriptions, $2 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


six months, 50 cents; 


three months, 
in advance: 
50 or more, 


25 cents. Long- 
two years, $1.50; three 

without agent’s com- 
a year; Canadian, $1.50, 





get The Progressive Farmer one 
yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 


P4 sent together, can 


year for $1.5 A club of ee 


if sent together, all for se. 





send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 


it requires about ten days to have 


date does not properly show when your 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16,"" meang that Mr. Doe is paid up to Decenber 31, 


is paid is given on the little red or 
printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dec. 
1916, ete. After you 
this date changed 
Please advise us co if the label 
subscription expires. 





V E WILL positively make good 
Farmer on the part of any 
This does not mean that we will try 


lent dealings, 
The conditions of this guarantee 
to us within one month after the 
after the transaction complained of; 


are, 


advertiser, 


antees the reliability of all advertisin 


liable business houses and their patrons, 
we will make good to the 


advertisement 
purchase price of the article in question, 


and that the subscriber must 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 


sustained 
made 


loss by any 


in The 


subscriber 
Progressive 


advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 


to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
but in any case of actually fraudu- 
subscriber as we have just indicated. 
that the claim for loss shall be reported 
appears in our paper and 
liability shall cover only the 
nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
when writing each advertiser: 
Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
Zz it carries.”’ 


that our 


say 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C 











Cash Prizes for Letters for Our Education 
Special 


N JUNE 24 we issue our annual Education Special, 


and we invite 


Progressive Farmer readers to give us their experiences for this 
number. Definite, concrete statements of school improvement through 
consolidation, getting more and better teachers, local taxation, better 


school buildings, etc., are what we want. 


Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be 


awarded for the three best letters, with payment at our regular rates for 


all others used. Send yours now. 








APOLL 


BEST BLOOM 


Galvanized Sheets 


Unequaled for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks; Roofing and Sine le 
APOLLO Sheets made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel are 
the highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. 


Through the use of Apollo rvemate. you may have farm buildings that are neat easy to con- 


struct and reasonable in cost 


rmed in all standard patterns. APOL 


)-KEYSTONE/S 


Oopper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable, rust-resistant Pon Coralie for 
Roofing, Siding, Gutters, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, Cisterns, Silos and all forms of exposed 
sheet metal work. Look’ for the stencils—A POLLO on steel sheets of regular analysis; with 


the KEYSTONE added when Copper Steel is used. Send for free ‘‘Bette1 Buildings’ 


* booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick EBldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. f° 








make from $1 


of everything 
If you want 





UNowunesa burton xi 


\ Fess 
WASHVILLE TENN, 











2% An Easy Way to Make Money 


7 With on me YY Cannert out under a shady tree this summer you can 


vegetables, and selling it to the people in your home town. 


The ENTERPRISE Canner was put out to meet the demand for a de- 
a outfit. 


ow to pur up every kind of fruit and vegetables, and a complete outht 


write us today for the ENTE 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. D 

A Million Dollar Concern With 58 Years’ Experience 


0.00 to $15.00 per day by putting up your surplus fruits and 


With it we send a book of instructions that tells just 


that is needed to make Home Canning pay. 


better food fos zo 


our family, and more money for yourself, 


PRISE Book. 


Nashville, Tennessee 











Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 


Buy early and 
save money. 
_. Guaranteed | 
for life of machine. 


Ve make Silo Fillers of extra large capac- 

ity to meet the special requirements of all 

silo users. These machines are specially 

designed to be operated by popular size 

Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and 14 H. P. 

Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 

Write for Our Special Proposition Today 
and state if you intend to buy this year. Early orders 
will save you money. 


& 
The E. W. Ross Co., Box 157, Springfield, Ohio 





Standard Packer Cans with Sol- 
der Hemmed Caps—Wax Seal- 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— 
Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
Pails. All sizes We ship any 
quantity desired Write today 
for our New 1916 Price List. 


Give 





Virginia Cans 7 


Best Results 


Speciat Discounts for Early 


Delivery 


Virginia Can Co. 
Box 791 


Buchannan, Va. 








Send in your renewal. 





Pollyanna: the Glad Book 


(Continued from page 18, this issue) 


shawl in the cedar chest near the east 
window. 

Less than twenty-four hours later, 
Miss Polly said to Nancy, 


crisply: 
“Nancy, you may move 


Miss Polly- 


|anna’s things down-stairs this morn- 


| ing 


| there 


| sleep 
| under 


5 


| down 


lend 
| 
nent 


| sides 
| the 


| fied 


| 


| room, and I reckon you'd have 


| 


| ever 


| 


| have helped it 


| vaguely 


i last 
sternly, 


to the room directly 
decided to have my 
for the present.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Nancy 

“O glory!” said Nancy to 

To Pollyanna, a minute 
cried joyously: 

“And won’t ye jest be listenin’ ter 
this, Miss Pollyanna. You're ter 
down-stairs in the room straight 

this. You are—you are!” 
Pollyanna actually grew white. 

“You mean—why, Nancy, not really 
—really and truly?” 

“a ess you'll think it’s really 
prophesied Nancy, 


ne y 


be neath. I 
have niece sleep 
aloud. 
herself. 
later, she 


and 
exultingly, 
her head to Pollyanna over 
nful of dresses she 
the closet. “I’m told ter take 
yer things, and I’m goin’ ter 
down yer things, and I’m goin’ 
ter take ’em, too, ’fore she gets a 
chance ter change her mind.” 
Pollyanna did not stop to hear the 
of this sentence. At the immi- 
risk being dashed headlong, 
she was flying down-stairs two steps 
at a time. 

Bang went two doors 


the ar 


from 


had taken 


take 


ol 


and a chair 


| before Pollyanna at last reached her 


goal—Aunt Polly. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, 
you mean it, really? Why, 
room’s got everything—the 
and curtains and three 
the one outdoors, 
windows look the 
Aunt Polly!” 

“Very well, Pollyanna. I am grati- 
that you like the change, of 
course; but if you think so much of 
all those things, I trust you will take 
proper care of them; that’s all. Pol- 
lyanna, please pick up that chair; and 
you have banged two doors in the 
half-minute.” Miss Polly spoke 
all the more sternly because 
for some inexplicable reason, she felt 
inclined to cry—and Miss Polly was 
not used to feeling inclined to cry. 

Pollyanna picked up a chair. 

“Yes’m; I know I banged ’em— 
those doors,” she admitted cheerfully. 
“You see I'd just found out about the 


did 
that 
carpet 
pictures, be- 
too, ’cause 
same way. Oh, 


bang- 
ed doors if—’ Pollyanna stopped 
short and eyed her aunt with new in- 
terest. “Aunt Polly, did you ever 
bang doors?” 

“T hope—not, Pollyanna! Miss 
Polly’s voice was properly shocked. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, what a shame!” 
Pollyanna’s face expressed only con- 
cerned sympathy. 

“A shame!” repeated Aunt Polly, too 
dazed to say more. 

“Why, yes. You see, if you’d felt 
like banging doors you'd have banged 
?em of course; and if you didn’t, that 
must have meant that you weren’t 
glad over anything—or you 
would have banged ’em. You couldn’t 
And I’m so sorry you 
ever glad over anything!” 

“Pollyanna!” gasped the lady; but 
Pollyanna gone, and only the 
distant bang of the attic-stairway 
door answered for her. Pollyanna 
had gone to help Nancy bring 
“her things.” 

Miss Polly, in the sitting 
disturbed — 
had been 


7 


’ 
werent 


was 


room, 
then, 
clad—over some 


but of 


course she 
things! 
(Continued 


next week) 
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murmured 


—Exchange. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Here’s Our Offer— 


Never Equailed in 
Values and Prices 


CUT TIRE BILLS. 
30% to 4 


Manufacturers of Standard-Make 
Tires give us the first choice 
of their 


FACTORY BLEMISHED TIRES 
1-4 to 2-5 Below Regular Prices 


Their negligible defects in finish—which only 
expert factory inspectors are able to detect—in 
no way affect their high standard of workman- 
ship or their proved durability. This makes it 
possible for us to absolutely guarantee each tire 
sold for 3,000 miles wear. 


Guaranteed 


Note above prices on our tubes—they’re Standard 
Firsts and backed with a whole year’s guarantee. 





Here’s the surest solution of your tire troubles: 
Send no money. Simpiy state what size and style 
of tire you want. We send C. 0. D. on approval 
If not satisfied after the closest inspection, return 
at ourexpense. A fairer offer could not be made. 


You take no risk at any time. 








down 


felt | 








Send us your order today—it means a big saving to 
you and the end ofali your tire troubles. State wheth- 
er Plain or Non-Skid, if Clincher, Q. D. or S. S. 


DEALBRS—We have a Special Proposi- 
tion for you. Write us tor particulars. 


PHILADELPHIA MOTOR TIRE CO. 
244 No. Broad Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Better Built 





Just as Mr. Emerson said: 
“If a man build a better mouse 
trap, write a better 
book or preach a 
better sermon he 
will havea beaten 
a to his door.” 
he secret of the 
_ great demand for 
Ames Buggies 
is due to the 
fact that Mr. Ames, for 40 
years, has been building bet- 
ter buggies for the money. See 
thg@Ames at your deal- 
er’s; if he hasn’t it, 
write for literature. 
The F. A, Ames oes Inc. 
105 Ames Bldg, 
Owensboro, 
Kentucky 


IN OLD 
KENTUCKY 


Delivered 2 FREE 


on approval end so are TRIAL 





EWD HO MOMEY ttisteericcr 

1916 catalog a “Ra rane 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low t hey wt rik 
astonish you. Also particulars of our treat new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycie on one month’s free 
trial without a cent of expense to you. 

Y you can make money taking orders for bicy- 
BO cles, tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big 
catalog. It’s free. It contains * ‘combination offers’ 
ae re-fitting your old bicycle like new at lowest cost. 

iso much useful bicycle § sirect toy aa forit. am 

rect to you. Noonee) 
toi FACTORY PRICES bhto Fou. Noone 
You cannot afford to buy a jag Do tires or ee 
Gries without tearning what w Write n 


omer 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $-187 “CHICAGO, “thi 











At remarkably low cost this prep- 
aration will make the old roof as 
good as new. Use on felt, meta 
or shingles. Stops the leaks, Big 
money saver. Write for full in 
formation. -T. Bohon Co. 
10 Broad St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 





in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm T ruck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any runni ng 
gear. Send for 
it today. 


Electric WheelCo. = : 
59 Elm St.,Quiacy,ti, 





When writing to 
Progressive Farmer, 


advertisers, mention The 





F 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 





———— 


Prizes for Best Letters on Science 
Articles 


ROBABLY two dozen boys and 
&% girls have written thanking us for 
he articles on “Farm Facts Every 
Boy Should Know,” and “The Wide- 
Awake Girls Learn Good Housekeep- 
ung.’ Are you among the number 
benefited by these articles? Have 
Mhey given you a different idea of 
fyour work and made it mean more to 
Pyou? -lf so, we wish to know just 
Show, when, why, etc. 


{ 


> Aiter you read the articles in our 
§ssue of June 24, we shall be glad to 
ave you write and tell us, in a letter 
pf not more than 300 words, just how 
these articles are helping you. 
| We are making this announcement 
fsome time in advance that you may 
preserve your papers and read the 
articles carefully. In an early Au- 
ust isste the best replies will be pub- 
ished, and the two regular prizes of 
1 will be given for the best letters. 





Marks in Arithmetic 
Contest 


AN ADDITION to those receiving 
# honorable mention in last week’s 
issuc, tor good work in the Arithme- 
fic Contest, we wish to add the fol- 
flowing. These boys and girls are in 
he higher grades, and are entitled to 
marks of 90 or higher: 


| Made Good 


sJohn L, Brent, Laurel, Miss.: Ocie Ray, R. 
Ft. Valley, Ga.; 
rings, N. C.:; Joe Shuping, 
Morganton, me. Gs Bi 
weksville, N. C.; Ray 
Wilson, Va.; William Lewis, Bentonia, 
Valeria R. 1, Angier, N. C.; 
} Baker, R. 7, Alexander City, Ala.; Dan 
~ Bufkin, Wesson, Williams, 
f2, Loretta, Tenn.; John Hipp, R. 2, Paris, 
; Pear! Willis, Harker’s Island, N. 
Bfrett Willett, R. 1, Okla,; 
Busta Haden, Fife, Va.; G. W. Jones, 
@ford, N. C.; Prestley Bobo, R. 1, Port 
fibson, Miss.; Ernest McLean, Five Points, 
Ha. ; m,. J, Stoval,.. Ni Cys 
R Iph Slate, Walnut Cave, N. ¢. 
ers, R. i, mat, 8. C.; 

mat, 4, lm City, N. C.; William C. Hun- 
= Enfield. N. C.; Thomas J. White, R. 2, 
meoff, S. C.; Boma J. Layton, Brantley, 


Chas. B. Graham, Sulphur 
State Hospital, 
R. 4, 


Mouth 


Carl Tatum, 


Livesay, of 
Miss., 
Jones, Wilburn 


Miss.; Leon 
Cis 
Au- 
Rs. 25 


El Reno, 


Sidney Greene, 


Bolivar 


Rock Luther J. Jor- 





HOW WE ARE IMPROVING OUR 
FARM 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
¥ 1913 our farm had some 
places in the bottom lands, we 
t in tile to drain it, and now we 

an work over all of our bottom lands, 
Yur contained thickets 
Ald plum and pines, so we ct 
t, burned the plum trees, 
me pines in the gullies on 
We cleared some land for new 
Md put all the brush in the 
We have 
fland which we expect 
Orn and we sowed bur cl 
WOrest land. 
falfa on a little plot to see if we can 
Ow it elsewhere. We have 
me Mangum terrace system so 
OW we can go over the terrac 
@ve our rows straight. 
We had an old 
Ad we put 
Prine s we 
ater € We hay 
me kitchen, porch 
Orse h 
We have 
Bme land 
hake ; 
We 
ead 
hire ] 
We 
hoth 
Berge oak 
Mirrels live. 
ate 


iCtMivoe}’l 


swampy 


$0 


ot 
t them 
and put 
the hills. 
ground 


cullic 3S. 


pasture 


sowed crimson cl 


We are starting some 
adopted 
that 


es and 


well 
hydraulic 


nO’ 
. garden 


some 
we ar 
ure . 

a small dairy 


our groy pet 
of the corn club and 
Zoing t 


to do my best, as every boy 
Might to 


“SHELTON HUTCHISON. 
Charlotte, N.C. 





A CANNING PARTY 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

¢ OUR town there 

girls who were not interested in 

the canning club. We wanted them 

to know just how nice the club work 

was, so a friend and I gave a canning 
party. 

We made tiny invitations, painting 
little red tomatoes, and writing this 
verse on each: 

A party we’ve been planning 

And we'll do a bit of canning, 

The date is Friday afternoon at two. 

We can just everything we get, 

But haven’t canned ourselves as yet 
And if you'll come we'll surely not 

can you. 

As each guest arrived she was tak- 
en to a cool, shady place and put to 
peeling tomatoes. 

We showed them how to prepare 
the tomatoes for the cans, then how to 
proceed with the canning. After the 
cans had finished cooking and we had 
had a gay time we served ice tea and 
cake. 

Suppose you try a canning party 
this summer. I’m sure you'll have a 
good time. 

EVELYN EUGENIA DEW. 


Irvington, Ala. 


were several 





A Coon Hunter 


LIVE on a farm of 100 acres, about 

five miles from a country village. 

Christmas I got a nice 16 gauge shot 
gun. I had a nice time killing game 
of all kinds. I shot one box of shells 
away and missed only three shots. I 
let only one squirrel get away. 

One night we went coon hunting. 
It was a very dark night. We went 
through the forest and before very 
long we heard our old dog bark, and 
we soon came to the tree. We cut 
the tree down, but no coon yet. The 
tree was hollow so we cut a hole in it 
up towards the top and put the lan- 
tern down inside. We got back at 
the butt of the tree and looked 
through it and there sat “Mr. Coon.” 
We had two dogs. We put one at the 
top of the tree and the other one 
in at the butt. The one at the topran 
him out the other end, into the other 
dog’s mouth, and then came the fight. 
They fell over in the stump fighting 
and finally they got out and down the 
hill they rolled. Finally they killed 
him, so that ended the hunt for that 
night. DUDLEY COLLIER. 

Pardue, Tenn. 


Rules for Well-bred Diners 


ELL-BRED people the world 

over never tip their chairs, eat 
with their knives, make a noise while 
eating, use their fingers more than 
ssary, blow their noses loudly at 
table, rest their knives and forks 
the table instead of laying them 
across their plates, 


the cup 


nece 
the 
on 

leave a teaspoon 


when drinking, or use a 
hints 
housewives by Miss 


in 


These were laid before the 
Mary F. Rausch, 
housekeepers’ con- 


Wash- 


of the 


the 


charge 
at 


ference 
ington 


University of 
Some other hints as to table eti- 


quette which Miss Rausch imparted 
are: 

After eating 
oup 
on the 


the knif 


soupspo 


the 


i! boullion 
spoon 


Lay the teaspoon in tl 
the handle 
cup. 


towards the hand 


r 44 
jelly 

mech 

and | 


may be 


plate 


placed on the 


1 yutter or on dinner 
plate. 


Olives should go 
butter plate. 


on the bread and 

The guest of honor, if a man, sits at 
the right of the hostess, and if a wo- 
man, at the right of the host, 
said.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


she 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











“WATCH YOUR STEP” 


a NEW 
cities where 


York City, Chicago, and other big 
they subway and 


there is of course great danger 


have 
vated 
to the 
in al! 


trains, 

public. 
the 
ever-present 


Therefore confronted 
with the 
Step.” 
that the farmers 
impressed with 
the advertisements 
appearing in practically all the pa- 
pers, religious papers and (I am ashamed to 
say it) some of the farm papers. 
jority of these papers can be found advertis- 
ing that is not only fraudulent but vicious. 
In a bulletin just received from the Na- 
tiona! Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs (of which I am the South- 
ern member) I that the Postoffice De- 
partment at Washington has recently issued 
fraud orders against the following concern: 
The Light Watch Company, Chicago, adver- 
tised, “$25 gold, 23 jewel R. R. Watch, $3.50 
. .- . Guaranteed 25 years.” Investigation by 
postal authorities showed that the watches 
furnished are not of the kind and quality the 
purchaser is led to believe he will receive. 
The cases are neither gold nor gold-filled, 
but are burnished with some metal or chem- 
ical to give the appearance of gold. 
called guarantee is 


one is 
stations, elevators, 
sign ‘‘Watch 
with all soul, 
South 
idea in 


etc., 
Your 
I wish, 
of the 
same 


my 


could be this 
regard to 


daily 


see 


The so- 
merely a practice 
as a further inducement to buy 
price watch and pay the difference. 

Their advertising to certain 
knowledge, in of the big cheap farm 
papers that long and loud about the 
quantity of its circulation in the South. 

I wonder the owners of that paper 
they accepted money from 
Light Watch Company that they 
fleece the readers of that paper? Or, 
that paper is still carrying even worse ad- 
vertising, I wonder if they care at all? 

Oh, good readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er, “Watch Your Step!’’ Don't taken in 
by the fake remedies, ‘‘free’’ (7?) 
jewelry, and scandalous eyeglass advertising 
that is appearing in many of the papers you 
take. 


a higher 
ran, my 
one 
brags 


how 
feel to know that 
the might 


since 


be 
rupture 


Surely, you must understand that we could 
have no reason to warn you other than 
to help you. It can’t be a 
“sour grapes’’ on our part—a 
the other papers 
we don't. As 
Farmer 


desire case 
of jea 
get the ad- 
advertising 


case 
ousy because 


vertising and an 


medium The Progressive 
in the 
penny if 


papers 


is supreme 


South and you can just 


we see any advertisers in the other 
we want and haven't got—we can 
after them—and get them. We 
time, prove liking 
will 
Many 


ean, 
to a man’s own 
pay him better 
times fake 
us 


that our 
paper than any other. 


these advertisers who 


use other 
and I tell 
get in The Farmer would be to 
bind the arms of the pressmen, blindfold th 
printers and shoot the managing editor.” 
We do this to protect you to save 
you money that you away. 
‘Watch your 


papers offer 
them: ‘The 
Progressive 


their filthy money 


only way 


and 
throw 


to 
might 
step!” 





GOING DR. POE ONE BETTER 
D®: POE and 


have been 


Mr. Moss 
using as a 
“The 


for a long time 
‘filler’ a littl 
line reading man who leads is the 
man who 

They hi: 


awhile 


say it’s luck 

he was doing 
were PUNK. 

People ha 

W Ise — 

he knew the 

advertise!” 


Some 


Why, 


it that’s all unk— 
business when the times 


to purchase and the geezer was 


For way to get ’em was 


ele- | 


In the ma- | 


our H 


bet your last | 


go | 
at any | 


you could | 


(27) 695 


Fits Any 
Pump and 
Makes it Hump 


FULLER & 
JOHNSON 


FARM PuMP 


The most widely - 

known, generally 

used and highly 

thought of pumping 

engine in the world. 

It won its approval \ 

by unequalled service ¥ 

—service that you 

and every farmer 

should have. 

The satisfaction it is 

giving everywhere is 

remarkable. You would be delighted at 
the way it would handle your work. 


A post card will bring our Free t on 
Power Pumping, full of information which 
you can use to advantage. You ve 
it for reference, 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Established 1840 
52 Palmer Street, Madison, Wis. 


To DRESS all your 

Crops with Nitrate 
of Soda alone, no matter 
what other fertilizers you 
may have used. 100 
pounds to the acre for 
seeded, and 200 pounds 
to the acre for cultivated 
crops will do the work. 
The increase will yield 
large profits over the cost. 





used | 
as an inducement to purchase the watch and | 








Write on post card for our 
money making books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the en: 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui 

just t—no h wrench 

De steel hoops form easy 

Built to last a ifetime—of Whiie or 

Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 

can’t buy a better silo atany price. Complete 

anchoring system with every silo. Our 

mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 

and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 

ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING 00, 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 


LY PUSS 

en HEE EEL 

‘The Threshing Problem 
| Threshes cowpeas and_ soy 
0 ve beans from the mown _ vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
’W. F. Massey. “It will meet every nein 











years,’’ W n 2 

H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 

sg free. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


|AY COCK COVERS 


Special 8 oz. duck complete 
with tie ropes $26 per 100. Water 
and mildew proofed $5 _ extra. 
Send 50c for sample. Larger 
sizes and stack and machine 
covers at low prices. 

Makers of Famous Kant Come Ott 

Cow Biankets 
Fond du Lac Awning & Tent Co. 

Dept. 80 Fond du Lac, Wis. 











ae iih ti 
“TE ie 
SA | ‘ 
$25 ver 100 
without tie ropes, size 
| about 3 1-2x 3 1-2 ft. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hures St. Chicago 
* 





Send nameon pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 
ee tal. New catalog 
4A quotes factory _pri- 


ces, 13c per rod up. 
Freight prepaid. Samplefreealso. Address, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co.,Oept. 87 Cleveland, 0. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 





ml wwf , 
LY Hy 


Added Mileage in these 
Two Rugged Chains 


By the time the two rugged anti- 
skid chains of rubber running ’round 
the tread are finally worn down, you 
have had your mileage in full and 
liberal measure. 


_ ‘Then you have the equivalent of 
a good, plain tread tire still to wear 
out—for your added mileage. 





That is why ‘Chain’ Treads give 
the low mileage cost for which they 
are famous. 


Besides—‘ Chain’ Treads are the 
most efficient, moderate - priced 
anti-skids in the world. 


The ‘Chain’ is one of the five United 
States ‘Balanced’ Tires which meet every 
motoring condition of price and use. 


Ask the nearest United States Tire Deal- 
er for your copy of the booklet, ‘‘ Judging 
Tires,’’ which tells how to choose the par- 
ticular tire to suit your needs. 


United States lire Company 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES ” 
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